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fal EDITORIAL 


HE FIRST half of the present 
"[ teisiative Session did its part to 

add to an already voluminous body 
of state school laws. There were 131 
bills introduced relating to education, of 
which number 41 were Senate bills and 
90 were Assembly 
bills, to which 
should be added 3 
Assembly constitu- 
tional amendments and 2 Senate and an 
Assembly concurrent resolutions. On 
the whole this is not so bad a record 
when we consider that in a recent session 
of the Legislature there were nearly 500 
bills introduced. 

In the present instance the state would 
have been better off had these 131 bills 
been reduced to 31. The organized 
teaching bodies of the state and the state 
school authorities were responsible for a 
comparatively small number of impor- 
tant, state-wide measures. As_ usual, 
numerous bills were introduced by sena- 
tors or assemblymen without consulta- 
tion with the school interests. A very 
few reflected the opinions of individual 
teachers or small groups. For the most 
part, however, there was this year splen- 
did cooperation all along the line and a 
disposition on the part of all to work 
through the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. We have never known a better 
spirit nor a more helpful interest to be 
shown by all teachers. 

Legislative Bulletin No. 1 has been 
sent out from the office of the California 
Teachers’ Association to over 1000 inter- 
ested persons, including all city, county 
and district superintendents, members of 
the State Council of Education, state 


THE 
LEGISLATURE 


school officials, presidents and deans of 
teachers’ colleges and college education 
departments, principals of high and 
junior high schools, rural school super- 
visors, officers of local education associa- 
tions, teachers’ clubs, etc., officers of 
Federation of Mothers Clubs, Associa- 
tion of Parents and Teachers and others. 
We regret we could not supply this bul- 
letin to every teacher in the state. 
Retirement Salaries 

The convention of City and County 
Superintendents, State Council, and state 
school officials were unanimous in advis- 
ing that no change be made at this time 
in the Retirement Salary Law. All have 
realized fully that as at present organ- 
ized, the sources of the fund are too 
meagre and too fluctuating. Either the 
funds accruing from the inheritance tax 
should be increased or other financial 
sources should be developed. The ques- 
tion of a larger annual payment by the 
annuitant has also been under consider- 
ation. And with it all the Retirement 
Salary should be increased. The sug- 
gested amount of $720.00 is not too great. 

But information is not in hand upon 
which to base accurate conclusions in 
this matter. And now comes a report 
made by an accountant, and based on a 
purely superficial investigation. He finds 
that the fund is “insolvent”. His figures 
reveal a “deficit” of 32 million dollars. 
He advises changes and modifications 
necessary to safeguard the fund. The 
Governor, on receipt of this report from 
the State Board of Education, which 
body makes no recommendation, places 
the entire matter before the Legislature. 

In reply to the scores of communica- 
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tions that are constantly reaching our 
desk, we express the opinion that there 
is no need for apprehension. We believe 
now, as we have believed and advised all 
along, that the first move should be a 
careful and complete investigation of the 
fund and its various sources. There 
should be appointed by the legislature a 
joint committee of Senate and Assembly, 
which together with state school officials 
and representatives of the State Teachers 
Association should be empowered to 
make a thorough investigation. A com- 
petent actuary should be put to work. 
This actuary should realize that he is in- 
vestigating a teacher’s retirement plan, 
and not an ordinary insurance plan. He 
should realize further that not all of those 
who begin paying into the fund continue 
teaching to the close of the 30-year 
period. And he should realize that of 
those men and women who, having 


taught 30 years and who are now in ser- 


vice, few indeed retire at once to bask in 
the sunshine of a peaceful and prosperous 
old age, on a princely stipend of $500 
annually. 

Such committee should be appointed 
and an appropriation made for its use. In 
the meantime two measures prepared by 
the State Board of Education (A. B. 324, 
325, Hartranft), should be passed. No 
other bills referring to the Retirement 
Salary Act should be enacted at this 
time. 

Tenure Law 

Our editorial under this caption appear- 
ing in the February issue, sets forth 
clearly the situation to date. The con- 


vention of City and County Superin-' 


tendents and the State Council advised 
against any action this year as affecting 
the present law. The superior court de- 
cision, holding the law unconstitutional, 
resulted in the introduction of A. B. 1120, 
Eksward. 


All teachers and school officers should 
study the bill closely. It proposes no 
change whatever over present conditions, 
save to bring all teachers under the law, 
where now those teachers in schools of 
7 teachers or less are not subject to the 
law. Teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents are sadly divided on this whole 
question of tenure. Side by side with 
those who strongly favor tenure, are 
those who just as strongly oppose it. .The 
question of tenure and of the proposed 
bill should receive the attention of every 
teacher in the state. 

The Deuel Bill 

School people generally should see 
their respective senators and assembly- 
men and point out clearly the vicious 
character of A. B. 1128, introduced by 
Assemblyman Deuel of Chico. A divided 
authority is never in the best interests 
of the state or community. The bill, if 
enacted into law, will result in unwhole- 
some political situations. A public hear- 
ing should be required and the bill should 
be killed. Pee. ©. 


NE of the most inspiring and for- 
QO ward-looking features of present- 
day education in America is the 
rising tide of summer education. It was 
only yesterday in American history that 
education was largely confined to a bleak 
and brief winter seas- 
SUMMER on. In the summer 
EDUCATION everyone,—men, 
women and children,— 
labored in the fields from dawn until 
moonlight. A hard, incessant grind of 
unescapable farm labor dominated the 
summer. This applied even in villages 
and other small communities. 
Now the summer-time is rich in edu- 
cational opportunities. Many hundreds 
of summer schools are scattered through- 


out the land. Summer camps, summer 
(Continued on Page 201) 
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LUTHER BURBANK—THE MAN OF TOMORROW 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


men that they are modest, unaffected, re- 

tiring. They are quiet in their tastes, 
simple in the’r speech, temperate in all their 
acts. They seek neither notoriety, nor pub- 
licity, nor the acclaim of the multitude. They 
speak little; they think much. They con- 
centrate, investigate, experiment, and are ever 
ready to accept new truth as a substitute for 
tradition or fiction or dogma. They are thrifty 
of their time and the’r energy. They are sat- 
isfied only with all the facts, are willing to give 
credit to others and are ever ready to modify 
their conclusions in the light of further re- 
search and fuller knowledge. Such are the 
men who make the largest and most worth- 
while contribution to the world in all that 
pertains to material wealth, to creature com- 
forts, to personal satisfactions, to bodily health 
and to spiritual well-being. 


Ei IS characteristic of many really great 


Burbank Twenty-five Years Ago 


Some time in the autumn of 1900, the writer 
of this article undertook to persuade one of 
the world’s great men, as above characterized, 
to make a public address. For a number of 
years previous to that time, the attention of the 
civilized world had been directed to the results 
of this man’s experiments and investigations. 
We expressed to him the hope that he would 
present, to a group of thoughtful people, some- 
thing of the character of his experiments and 
the results of his work. To our dismay the-in- 
vitation was at first declined. This man,— 
modest, unaffected, retiring—assured us that 
such role as public speaker was impossible for 
him; he never appeared in public; he was 
timid; he had neither power of expression nor 
personal magnetism to hold an audience; he 
was not deserving the compliment we paid 
him in our invitation, and regretted he was 
unable to accept. 


Our appeal at last prevailed. The evening 
arrived and with it came—Luther Burbank! 
Never shall we forget the hour when we pre- 
sented him to the eager and sympathetic audi- 
ence. Rising in his place and speaking at first 
hesitatingly, apologetically even, he soon be- 
came rapt in his theme. The audience sat 
thrilled at the wonderful story of effort, of 
obstacles overcome. of accomplishment, as it 


flowed straightforward, direct, and entirely de- 


void of self-praise, from the lips of Luther Bur- 
bank. 


At His Home in Santa Rosa 

On January 10th last, we paid our most recent 
visit to this world-famous man. As we en- 
tered his comfortable home at Santa Rosa, he 
came to meet us with apology that we had been 
kept waiting a scant three minutes. We were 
reminded of that earlier day and could not re- 
frain the thought that here, after a quarter cen- 
tury of achievement, with honors thrust upon 
him, was the same modest, unassuming Luther 
Burbank. Now, as then, he prefers to work, to 
experiment, to think, to accomplish, rather than 
to appear in public. He possesses all the 
qualities of scientist, scholar, philosopher, phil- 
anthropist and friend of humanity. 

On the day of our last visit new experiments 
were under way. Mr. Burbank that ‘morning 
had an untried man in the field. Care must be 
exercised that certain work be started properly. 
Articles for publication awaited completion; 
correspondence piled his desk; scores of pub- 
licists, sc‘entists, business men, authors, agri- 
culturists, tourists, the curious and the serious, 
were ready to come from the farthest corners 
of the continent in anticipation of a few min- 
utes of his time. Realizing all this we said to 
Mr. Burbank that we would make our stay 
brief. “You will do nothing of the kind,” he 
replied, “you will stay until I tire you out.” 
With such a greeting thus began one of the 
most interesting afternoons in my experience. 


Boyhood on the Farm 


HE impetus that started Mr. Burbank as 

a boy toward his accomplishments that 
have revolutionized plant improvement through 
artifical selection, came from contact with the 
farm. As a farm boy he first began to mani- 
fest that observation that has led to many 
of his great achievements. Observation, 
thought and concentration, coupled with his 
mother’s interest in study and in the out-of- 
doors made Luther Burbank. He walked three 
miles each day to and from school and worked 
at night. His master remarked that he “no- 
ticed that the students who had the best les- 
sons were not those who lived in town but 
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Cok Adaass “Cglison,Nabporke” 


Siomithefabaairy 


Cuong Me 


January 27, 1925. 


Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, 


Executive Secretary, 


California Council of Education, 


Phelan Building, 


San Francisco, California. 


Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


In reply to your letter of January 20th 
let me say that I consider Luther Burbank is one of 


the greatest assets of the Americans. 


Nature seems 


to have chosen him to be her schoolmaster for the 


training of the lowly plant and leading it to a 


higher life. 


I cannot conceive of a more useful man nor 


of a better example of the highest type that has as 


yet been reached by the Aryan Race of men. 


I sincerely hope that Mr. Burbank may be 


spared to the world for many years. 


Yours very t 


Letter From Thomas A, Edison 


those who walked the longest distance.” Mr. 
Burbank recalled this statement of his early 
master and expressed good-natured disdain for 
those who excused themselves for not being pre- 
pared in their lessons, by saying they had so 
much outside work, with long distance to 
travel, that they could not prepare properly. 


Text Books and Intelligence Tests 
‘IT thank my lucky stars that I was never 
taught the old-fashioned form of botany in 
school.” ‘Thus spoke Mr. Burbank. with a 
twinkle in his eye, in reply to our inquiry as 
to what text books he would recommend as a 


guide and inspiration for the youth to interest 
them in nature study. We were also anxious 
to know the most helpful, book he had read as 
a boy. He ‘realized thoroughly that had he 
studied “herbarium” botany in school, in the 
days when he was a lad, he would have been 
required to follow a musty text book. Nature, 
rather than the book, has been the guiding in- 
fluence in Burbank’s life and work. Text books 
are valuable and should be used but must be 
vitalized by the interest of the teacher. Other- 
wise, the work is deadened and formalized. 
The activities should be outlined carefully and 
kept within the range of the ability and obser- 
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yation of the child. The book should be used 
as supplementary merely. Any teacher of 
school gardening or nature-study should be re- 
quired to meet an intelligence test which par- 
ticularly tested observation. If not naturally 
observant, no amount of scientific training will 
make teachers competent to handle nature- 
study. The best work should be field and 
laboratory studies and not based alone on 
text books. 


Views on Course of Study 


Confronted as are the schools with the prob- 
lems of an overcrowded curriculum, it is not 
strange that I desired Mr. Burbank’s opinion on 
the public school course of study. He was 
aware, of course, that there was under way 
in California a survey of the twenty-seven 
statutory subjects in the elementary curricu- 
lum. He freely expressed himself thereon. He 
declared in no uncertain terms his belief that 
too many subjects are taught. We must by 


all means first determine the objectives to be 
reached before deciding what subjects and 
what aspects of these subjects to teach. Nature 
study must be given a prominent place but it 
must be the right type of nature study. Every 
child should have a school or home garden. 


Starting Point in Nature-study 

“What,” we asked, “is the starting point in 
this nature work?” “Start with the seed of 
course,” said he. “Seeds are plant eggs.” Be- 
gin with seeds that are familiar to children, 
such as corn, wheat, beans. They should plant 
and tend and watch the seeds. Then in order 
to arouse interest, choose extreme types such 
as the coconut. Here is a seed with a hard 
shell. The inner portions are protected by 
a heavy covering or mattress. These coconuts 
grow for the most part in sandy soil on oceanic 
borders. They drop into the water, float, and 
are carried by waves and tides and winds. 
Sometimes they are transported hundreds of 
miles. Did you ever think what a wonderful 
part the water plays as a means of transporta- 
tion for seeds? The hard shell protects the 
seed. The shell is impervious to water but 
the coconut is provided with three openings in 
the shell through which sprouts may come, 
so that if one opening is filled or covered over, 
there is still another exit for the sprout. The 
coconut is an extreme, both as to size of seed 
and as to protective devices employed. The 
begonia is almost the opposite, as it is small 
and is not protected. 


Protective Quality of Plants 


The protective quality of plants is a marvel- 
ous thing. Take for example the sensitive 
plant. So much as touch one leaf of the sensi- 
tive plant and all the leaves will close up one 
by one until they resemble stems rather than 
leaves. Mr. Burbank went on to explain that 


Edison Visits His Friend’s Garden 


care must be exercised in the improving of a 
species so that the protective qualities pro- 
vided by Nature are not lost. He so improved 
the chestnut, both as to size and quality of 
fruit, and by removing the burr and shell, that 
nothing was left to protect the inner seed. In 
consequence the birds were able to entirely 
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destroy the crop. Such illustrations of the 
protective features of plants are most interest- 
ing and instructive. 


Teach Business Principles 


E HAVE long contended that in all 
WV schools, including the junior high and 
beyond, both boys and girls should be taught 
the fundamental principles of organization and 
business procedure. We asked Mr. Burbank 
what could be done to make rural life so at- 
tractive, socially and financially, that the 
people who were now leaving the farms would 
remain on them. It is well understood that 
many districts, particularly in New England, 
of late years have been abandoned and the 
farms have grown up to weeds. “One reason 
why farming is not profitable at times is that 
the farmer is not a good business man,” said 
Mr. Burbank. While men in many other walks of 
life—mechanics, tradesmen, laborers, business 
interests, professional people—have organized 
for protection and advance, the farmer, for the 
most part, works individually. He too, should 
organize and work for a common cause. It 
is quite clear that until the farmer understands 
the value of organization, studies business 
methods, knows how to buy and sell, how to re- 
duce the overhead and practice thrift through 
eliminating waste, no adjustment of our eco- 
nomic system will save him. 

Mr. Burbank advocates the teaching of boys 
and girls the principles of business and this, 
not only in the rural, but in all schools. They 
should be taught relative values and how to 
buy and sell. This can easily be done inci- 
dentally, in connection with various school sub- 
jects. 


Mrs. Burbank’s Views 


Reorganization of the school on the lines of 
the junior high school and junior college, Mr. 
Burbank believes in thoroughly. A question 
on the school caused him to remark that Mrs. 
Burbank could reply better than he. Mrs. Bur- 
bank gladly joined our circle. “There is danger 
ahead,” she said, “if we aren’t able to supply 
more men teachers for boys in the upper 
grades, in the intermediate school and beyond. 
These students have the influence of the mother 
in the home in their earlier years; they need 
the masculine mind at this later period.” Appar- 
ently, too, thinks Mrs. Burbank, men take 
more kindly than do women to teaching the 
sciences and kindred subjects. These are all 
strong arguments for the consolidation of 


schools and the departmentalizing of school 
work. 

And then, as illustrating that this man of 
science is broad in h's sympathies and of wide 
vision, he offered this as a supplement to Mrs. 
Burbank’s statement, that we should value in 
school not only nature study but the other sub- 
jects. “The schools make a mistake,” said he, 
“in not cultivating the feelings more.” In re- 
calling later this statement made by Mr. Bur. 
bank, I was reminded of an utterance by 
Charles Darwin, in effect, that had he to live 
his life over, he would give some attention each 
day to the finer things of life—poetry, music, 
art, literature, recreation, the humanities. Our 
great scientist, Burbank, has always realized 
the value of these things. He has cultivated 
the feel ngs and sentiments. He is an idealist 
as well as an investigator. 


A Burbank Epigram 

Those who know Mr. Burbank realize how 
versatile is he. He has never lost his grip on 
the past, nor his vision for the future. Many 
times as he talks, his philosophy is couched 
in the form of a parable or telling figure; or 
perhaps, he chooses an epigram to make his 
point. Speaking of education, a brace of sen- 
tences etched themselves upon my memory. 
“The trouble,” said he, “with education, re- 
ligion and all humanity, is that we live in the 
past rather than the present. | believe in liv- 
ing in the present and in preparing for the 
future.” What a text here for a sermon or 
theme for an essay! 


Prescription versus Choice of Courses 


When Mr. Burbank expressed himself as 
favoring more latitude for students in the 
selection of the subjects they are to pursue in 
school, there was brought up the whole matter 
of election versus prescription in our courses 
of study. Needless to say, he is not very 
friendly toward the old idea of rigidly pre- 
scribing the curriculum. He believes that 


years of study are not necessarily valuable to , 


a given pupil, especially in certain subjects. 
“Individuality is the most precious thing in 
life,” said he. “There is an individuality in 
the mineral, the crystal, the animal, the plant, 
as there is in the human. Every human being 
has a distinct individuality that should be 
developed as far as possible through educa- 
tion. Emphasis must be placed on those sub- 
jects that appeal to the individual, that secure 
his interest and attention and that will promp‘ 
him to further observation and application.” 
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Burbank on Environment and Heredity 


UR discussion of heredity and environment 
O opened up a whole field of interesting 
observation. The work that Mr. Burbank has 
been doing the past few years puts him in 
position to speak with authority on such mat- 
ters. The lower forms of life are dependent 
largely upon’ heredity. The more advanced 
forms depend ch'efly upon environment. Then 
came one of Mr. Burbank’s scientific state- 
ments couched in epigrammatic form: “En- 
vironment can carry heredity to the heights.” 


Eugenics 


Many people are wondering whether it is 
possible to apply the selective principle em- 
ployed by Mr. Burbank, to the elevation of 
the human race. We had long desired to put 
this question to him. “Can you,” we asked, 
“apply the selective principles that you are 
now using in your work with plants, flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, to the betterment of 
humanity.” Quick as a flash came back. the 
response, “Selective breeding is the only solu- 
tion of civilization.” We must have a scientific 
appreciation of selection. . This principle, when 
made effective, will result in progress more 
vitally than will education or religion. How- 
ever, this progress must all come about through 
education: We must realize in this day of 
advanced civilization, that humanitarian mea- 
sures do not require that the socially unfit, 
more than the criminal, be left at large. Such 
should be confined in institutions and away 
from society. 

In his work on plants, Mr. Burbank has 
discovered many wonderful and important 
truths relating to the human. He says that 
the human mind is less receptive to change 
or modification or suggestion than is the plant 
to improvement. “It takes more time to adapt 
the people to a new species than it takes to 
produce the species.” 


Education and Capacity 


In school and in the world at large there 
are three main groups of individuals. There 
is that large intermediate or average group 
that forms the bulk of our society. In addi- 
tion we have a super-normal group, compar- 
atively small in numbers. There is, then, the 
sub-normal group. While we should give every 
individual the opportunity for all the education 
that he is capable of using, and while any sys- 
tem of schools should take into account these 
three groups, we must not waste time in edu- 


cating pupils beyond their innate capacities. 
In a democracy such as. ours, we draw the 
citizenship largely from the central or average 
group. Therefore, this group is entitled to 


the major part of time and money spent on 
education. 


Eye Versus Ear 

Deviating somewhat from the general theme 
of discussion, we asked Mr. Burbank his opin- 
ion of the permanent influence on education 
of the radio, which at this time occupies such 
an important place in our economy. He sees 
great possibilities in the radio and is persuaded 
that it is to have a marked influence, but so 


BURBANK AND THE AUTHOR 
At the Burbank Home, January 10, 1924 

far as education is concerned, the radio, he 
said, would take second place to visual methods 
in education. Evidently, Mr. Burbank feels 
that knowledge which comes through the eye 
rather than through the ear, is most educa- 
tive and will be of the most permanent value. 


The Bigot as an Obstructionist 
E had desired many times to know what 
Mr. Burbank considered the greatest 
obstacle he had been forced to overcome in his 
work on flowers and fruits. It will be remem- 
bered that for years he found great difficulty 
in convincing many of those who should have 
been most open-minded and progressive, that 
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it was possible or even proper, to improve 
upon nature, as they put it. He has had to 
overcome much persistent, troublesome, med- 
ievalism. He believes that the one greatest 
obstacle to progress today is the bigot. As 
an illustration of this he cited the great accu- 
mulation of letters that had come to his desk 
during the few days previous. Mr. Burbank 
had recently given utterance to certain views 
concerning evolution about which the funda- 
mentalists and modernists are so at variance. 
Without being dogmatic, Mr. Burbank had 
based his views upon years of study and re- 
search, and is able to declare that there is 
no conflict between evolution and religion. 

For the most part the letters received, tak- 
ing him to task for his attitude, were from 
those who were either fearful of making their 
identity known, or who were narrow and 
provincial in their views, and were still living 
in tradition and the past. 


The Burbank Potato 


Burbank smiled a little when I asked him 
directly what he considered the most impor- 
tant contribution he had ever made and the 
most promising experiment he now has under 
way. In the first place he is not given to 
over-emphasis of the results of his work. He 
does not think of himself as a great bene- 
factor and therefore is not liable to evaluate 
the results he achieves at their highest. He 
was inclined to be modest in his reply to 
my question by enumerating a number of prob- 
lems upon which he has recently been engaged. 
He recalled, however, that his first really im- 
portant piece of work was in developing the 
Burbank potato. This dates back to 1873. Mr. 
Burbank estimated that if all of the Burbank 
potatoes produced since that time were today 
in course of transportation, it would require 
14,000 miles of box cars to hold them all. 


Improving the Walnut 

“IT have tried to teach the people,” said 
Mr. Burbank, “that the plant is amenable to 
the wants and needs of man.” His work upon 
the walnut illustrates this. The walnut is not 
a rapidly growing tree. His work produced a 
tree that would in ten years grow as much as 
under ordinary or normal conditions it would 
grow in a hundred years. Not only did he 
increase the rapidity of growth, but the wood 
itself is much harder than in the ordinary tree. 
The significance of this is noted when we re- 
call that hardwoods are usually of slow growth. 
Moreover, this development of the walnut tree 


results in a species that will nourish in prac- 
tically any climate. 

We were shown some of the specimehs of 
wood taken from this walnut tree. These speci- 
mens were much harder than those ordinarily 
seen and take a wonderful polish. It is the 


conservative estimate of Mr. Burbank that the 
development of this walnut tree has added to 
the wealth of the world one thousand million 
The results, of all this can be readily 


dollars. 


Henry Ford Comes to Santa Rosa 


appreciated when we pause to consider the 
need for conservation of our forests and for 
scientific reforestation. Mr. Burbank is a 
thorough believer in the teaching of conser- 
vation and thrift to the boys and girls of the 
schools today. 
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In plant breeding it is necessary, if we are 


to secure the best results, that the good qual- 
ities be combined with rapid growth and hard- 
ness. In the improvement of varieties we find 
in many cases, varieties will be produced that 
can be transported long distances. In this way 
foods from one part of the country. can be 
made available to those people who live thou- 
sands of miles away.’ When Mr. Burbank 
came to California there was not a plum that 
could be shipped, as the fruit would be ruined 
before it reached its destination. He then de- 
veloped the seedless plum and other fruits 
that could be transported. Various results 
follow upon such work as this—results that 
have a marked effect upon the industrial and 
financial aspects of our civilization, thus in- 
fluencing our economic structure. By securing 
fruits that will permit’of shipment, refrigéra- 
tion is stimulated and commerce and manufac- 
ture influenced. . 

Four years Mr. Burbank put out a new 
variety of wheat. The farmers have found that 
this variety yields 20 per cent more grain than 
will any other save perhaps some Italian 
wheats. Similarly, there is increase in yield in 
various vegetables and cereals and fruits. 
As the mind begins to dwell upon the results 
of the work of this man, there seems no limit 
to the possibilities. 

The Experimental Farm 

The Burbank thirteen-acre Goldridge Experi- 
ment Farm is situated at Sebastapol. It is 
the world’s greatest laboratory for the con- 
ducting of experiments in plant selection and 
improvement The home place at Santa Rosa 
is also used in a similar way? Here is found 
the old homestead, as well as the new and 
modern residence of Mr. Burbank. In the office 
on the Santa Rosa place, there is carried on 
all work in connection with his correspon- 
dence, writing and the like. A catalog of the 
experiments and exhibits and an inventory of 
the different lines of work would fill a volume. 

There are at Goldridge quince trees bearing 


260 new varieties of fruit, pears bearing 200 - 


new varieties, cherry trees carrying 600 new 
varieties on only 454 individual trees. Two 
thousand new varieties of plums are grown 
on three-fourths that number of trees. There 
are select varieties of roses in abundance, and 
daisies, hibiscus, cannas, perennial asters and 
numerous other wonderful flowers. The orig- 
inal giant Royal hybrid walnut tree, has for 
the past fifteen years paid 6% interest annually 
in nuts and grafts on an investment of $10,- 
000. There are artichokes and white black- 
berries and New Zealand flax, and a thousand 
and one other fruits and vegetables, shrubs, 


plants and flowers, bearing new and large and 

luscious varieties. To say nothing of spineless 

cactus, white and all-fruit blackberries, giant 

garlic and prunes in abundance. All of which . 
gives some little idea of the wide range of 

Mr. Burbank’s activities in creating and im- 

proving species. 


End of the Road 


ce AN you forecast, Mr. Burbank, what re 

e sults will be found at the end of the 
road as coming from this work of yours on 
improvement of varieties? You have given 
a lifetime to plant improvement. -As you look 
ahead, what will this type of work mean to 
the world in the next one hundred years?” 
And then came from Mr. Burbank a sentence 
of a.dozen words more significant and meaning- 
ful than contained in many a long treatise and 
bearing upon the results of his labors. “The 
world’s food supply will feed one-third more 
people than now,” — 

One may be. so-.close to a personality or en- 
terprise’ that, through loss of balance or lack 
of perspective, he may be unaware ofthe réal 
significance of that enterprise or the true 
worth of that individual. Again, one may be 


standing afar off, so absorbed in the little daily 
round of existence as to be blind and deaf to 
great happenings. To fully appreciate the con- 
tribution that Luther Burbank has made to the 
world, one must know him, must study his 


work and ponder in- quiet, As one talks with 
the man, listens and observes and analyzes, one 
is persuaded that in the confines of quiet Santa 
Rosa dwells one of the world’s great benefac- 
tors. No king of finance is Burbank; no cap- 
tain of industry; no master statesman; no 
artist of voice or brush or pen; no military herc 
he. What then is the secret of the man’s 
greatness? 

As we leave his serene and hospitable home, 
and find our way down toward the throbbing 
city with its surging, anxious multitudes, its 
ceaseless comings and goings, its industry and 
manufacture and barter and transportation and 
strife, then comes deep down in consciousness 
an understanding that after all, it is there at 
quiet Santa Rosa among his flowers and fruits, 
that Burbank is endowing the world. He is 
dealing with vital and elemental things. His 
is a fundamental work. The fruits of his pains- 
taking and unselfish years of labor are daily 
reflected in the comforts and satisfactions ex- 
perienced by men and women everywhere. 

Because of his service for others he is today 
sturdy of body and joyful of spirit, still press- 
ing. forward with creative genius toward new 
benefactions for humanity. 
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BURBANK: A READING 
JAMES 


The narrative story has been written with 
the hope it may be of service to teachers as a 
reading lesson or as the basis for a language 
lesson. Teachers will recall that March 7th is 
Mr. Burbank’s birthday. His great work fully 
justifies the observance of “Burbank Day” in 
any school.—Editor. 

UST one grain added to each head of 

wheat grown in these United States 

would increase the annual food supply 
more than five million bushels. Luther Bur- 
bank has added not merely one grain but a 
half-dozen grains to numerous varieties of 
wheat that he has improved. One of the 
highest types of thrift is that which increases 
and improves the food supply of the world. 


THE SEER 


The words written by Jonathan Swift two 
hundred years ago may well be applied to 
Burbank: 


“And he gave it as his opinion that who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot 
where only one grew before, would de- 


LESSON FOR CHILDREN 
A. BARR 


serve better of mankind, and do more 

essential service to his country than the 

whole race of politicians put together.” 

Burbank was born in Massachusetts in 1849. 
He was the thirteenth of fifteen children. 
As a boy, he was always interested in the 
out-of-doors and was constantly studying birds, 
flowers, trees and plants. His playthings were 
plants rather than toys. It is said that his 
first pet was a cactus plant. 


Education 


He gained the rudiments of an education in 
the common schools, supplemented by work 
in an academy. Without college or univer- 
sity training he has certainly made further 
advance in science along the line of plant 
breeding than has any other person. His 
first work, however, was in a plow factory at 
fifty cents a day. 

He soon tired of factory life and began 
truck gardening on a small scale. In this 
primitive truck garden he made his first suc- 
cess in plant breeding. He was always a 


close observer. In one of his potato plots he 


noticed a single seed ball. It occurred to him 
that if he saved and planted these seeds, he 
might secure a new type of potato, so he care- 
fully watched the growth of this precious seed 
ball. One morning the ball was missing. He 
searched for days and finally found it at some 
distance from the parent stem. There were 
twenty-three seeds in it. All were planted, 
and one produced the famous Burbank potato. 
With a world potato crop averaging about 
six billions of bushels a year, the value of an 
improved variety of potato can easily be ap- 
preciated. It is estimated that more than six 
hundred million bushels of the Burbank potato 
have been produced. 


Comes to California 


In 1875 Burbank came to California. He 
sold for $125.00 all but ten of his stock of pota- 
toes. He reached Santa Rosa with less than a 
dollar in his pocket but with the precious ten 
potatoes. Here after years of struggle, he 
finally secured a few acres of land for a nur- 
sery and for experimental work in plant 
breeding. 

One incident of those days will illustrate his 
persistency and resourcefulness. A _ fruit 
grower wanted 20,000 young prune trees, to be 
delivered within ten months. None were in 
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Burbank in His Garden 


the market. The nurserymen all said it was 
impossible to produce them in so short a time. 
Not so with Burbank. He promptly accepted 
the order. As the season was far advanced he 
planted almonds in sand, supplied them with 
just the right amount of moisture and kept 
them covered with cloth to maintain an even 
temperature. As the tiny sprouts appeared, 
they were transplanted, one by one, into nur- 
sery rows. 


He then secured from a nearby prune orch- 


ard thousands of prune buds. As soon as the 
small almond trees were old enough, the prune 
buds were budded into them. In less than 
seven months the order was filled and the 
seemingly impossible had been accomplished. 


Wide Range of Work 

Few plant breeders produce more than two 
or three worth-while varieties in a life time. 
Burbank, however, has covered the whole field 
of plant improvement,—flowers, grains, 
grasses, vegetables, trees and fruits. In thous- 
ands of experiments he has, through crossing 
and selection, improved old species and created 


new ones. Poppies, dahlias, roses, petunias, 
lilies, amaryllis, and many other flowers have 
all been improved and numerous new varieties 
have been created. The wonderful Shasta 
Daisy is probably the best known Burbank cre- 
ation among flowers. 

The Primus berry, another Burbank crea- 
tion, is a cross between the Siberian raspberry 
and the native California dewberry, and is the 
“first-known recorded fixed species directly cre- 
ated by man”. The Santa Rosa walnut, a thin- 
shelled variety; a white blackberry; a pine- 
apple quince; many new varieties of plums, 
one plum with the taste of the Bartlett pear; 
the spineless cactus; several varieties of stone- 
less plums and prunes; the Phenomenal berry; 
the plumcot, a cross between the apricot and 
the Japanese plum; are just a few of the many 
Burbank creations. 


His Benefactions 


The writer, the inventor, the manufacturer 
may secure copyright, patent or trade-mark 
to protect his creation and enjoy any profit 
that may result. Not so the plant breeder. 
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He may spend a life-time in improving or cre- 
ating plants, but as soon as he sells one seed 
or plant, the world of competition has been 
opened. Yet despite this financial handicap 
Burbank has given his life to plant breeding. 
Money means nothing to him except as a 
means of furthering his work. He still lives 
in his Santa Rosa nature laboratory, patiently 
watching the thousands of experiments that 
he is making in the interest of mankind. 


Some people have mistakenly called Bur. 
bank “The Plant Wizard”. The only magic 
in his work is. that of patient observation, sci- 
entific investigation, and constantly sticking to 
his task. If any man ever exemplified in his 
whole life the thrift of patience, persistence 
and hard work it has been Luther Burbank. 
And the world profits from the pleasure of 
more beautiful flowers and from a varied and 
increased food supply. 


GEOGRAPHY AND THE HIGHER CITIZENSHIP 
By J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia University. 


Author of Human Geography, Com. 


merce and Industry, and Industrial and Commercial Geography 


proved to be. I refer to that snug and com- 

fortable world that existed in millions of 
minds before 1914—that world of peaceful pro- 
gress in which the forces. of finance, com- 
merce, common sense, and good will were to 
prevent any such thing as a world war. We 
were to have enduring peace while we worked 
our society along step by step toward better 
ends. 

This paradise of peaceful progress was. blown 
fo atoms by the World War. 

Will there be other World Wars? Must 
sur children or our children’s children be 
trushed by tanks, blown up by air bombs, made 
insane or shaking wrecks by shell shock, or 
permanent invalids by. inflammatory gases, 
smothered in masses by deadly gas, or made 
to die in epidemics whose irresistible germs 
ar? spread by airplane? 

{f we have another war, we may have no 
civilization left after it is over. The science 
of destruction was in its infancy during the 
World War. The progress in the art of 
destruction since 1918 has been swift and ap- 
palling. The World War was a baby in com- 
parison to what applied science can make 
the next war. 

Who won advantage by the last war? What 
nation is better because of it? There is but one 
answer. No nation is a better nation because 
of the World War. The universal result was 
wreckage, sorrow, and discontent, with satis- 
faction nowhere to be found. * * * * 

Respect, Sympathy, Understanding—These are 
the Great Spiritual Possibilities of 
the Geography Class 
I. Respect 

To have world peace, peoples must learn 
to respect each other. We want to teach the 
children of America to be mentally polite to 


| WAS born in Paradise—fool’s paradise it 


other nations just as we want them to be per- 
sonally polite to their neighbors; then they 
will begin to respect other nations. 

In making children. acquainted with foreign 
peoples, we have an instinct to overcome, the 
herd instinct; the instinct for likeness as 
against unlikeness, the instinctive egotism 
which makes us feel that things different from 
our Own are not so good as’ our own. We sce 
abit’ of this creeping out in the definition of 
the word “barbarian”, which is nothing but 
Greek for “foreigner”. * * * * 

II. Sympathy 

World peace depends upon sympathy be- 
tween peoples. Antagonism leads to war. 

The commonest basis of human relation- 
ships outside the family is the fellowship of 
common activity or interest. We get together 
as teachers, as spectators or players of base- 
ball, cards or golf, as breeders of bulldogs, 
chickens, as members of sewing societies, engi- 
neering societies, horticultural societies, labor 
unions, manufacturers’ associations, etc., etc. 

One of the great facts for the teacher of 
geography is the study of peoples. as people en- 
gaged in the same jobs as ourselves. Men are 
everywhere making a living, making a home, 
educating their children, making a neighbor- 
hood and a government. In these fundamental 
activities we are like the Eskimo, the Bush- 
man, the Indian, the Frenchman, the German, 
the Englishman, and the South American In- 
dian. We are all fellow craftsmen, and it is 
thrilling to discover these facts. * * * * 

III. Understanding 

For world peace we must have understand- 
ing. Prejudice leads to war. 

One night my neighbor who likes to call 
himself a ‘“one-hundred-per-cent American” 
walking up the street with me from a lecture 
about a foreign country remarked, “Yes, but 

(Continued on Page 195) 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN THE 
PROFESSION 


mittee on the professional improvement 
of teachers. Previous reports have been 
general, stressing the need for a state-wide 
plan of insuring that teachers in service shall 
continue to read and study as a means of in- 
suring continued growth. At the April, 1924, 
meeting of the Council in Oakland, the exper- 
iences of other states were reported in connec- 
tion with the general proposals for a California 
plan. All previous reports have been unani- 
mously adopted by this body. 
In the light of previous reports and following 
further study of the matters for which this 
committee is responsible. we recommend: 


"| a is the fourth report of your com- 


A State-wide Plan 


1. That the California Teachers’ Association 
establish a state-wide plan for encouraging 
and promoting such types and amounts of 
study as are necessary to maintain the pro- 
gressive development of each teacher. 

2. That the plan be kept broad in conception 
so as to provide adequately to meet the 
interests and needs of all types of teaching 
service and be liberal in its requirements, al- 
lowing great freedom in substitution of equiv- 
alents. It should definitely recognize travel, 
extension and summer study, worth-while con- 
tributions to systems served, and the like. 

3. That participation in the plan adopted be 
made state-wide and applicable to all teachers 
of the state insofar as possible. 


An Official Board 


4. That the duty of carrying into effect these 
recommendations in a practical and satisfac- 
tory way be assumed by the Board of Directors 
of the California Teachers’ Association, who 
shall have authority to provide for the crea- 
tion, maintenance;- and control of a State 
Teachers’ Professional Improvement Board. 
This board shall be so constituted as to be 
adequately representative of the teaching ser- 
vice in the state and through which body the 
plans adopted from time to time for promoting 
the professional study and growth of teachers 
of the state shall be carried into effect, pro- 
vided that the professional improvement board 
shall finance its program of work, including 
such secretarial and managerial service as it 
may require, from the proceeds of the service 
it is responsible for providing. 


5. That to the end of carrying into effect the 
foregoing recommendations as speedily as is 
practicable, the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association constitute imme- 
diately a temporary State Teachers’ Profes- 
sional Improvement Board of five to work with 
the Board of Directors in consummating the 
complete plans for executing the foregoing 
general recommendations; provided that the 
necessary expenses of the temporary board 
shall be paid under the authority of the Board 
of Directors of the California Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and provided further that this temporary 
board shall make report to this State Teachers’ 
Association Council of its final plans for ren- 
dering the service contemplated, which plans 
shall be approved by the Council before they 
are carried into effect under the control of 
the Board of Directors of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Comments 


In connection with the foregoing recommen- 
dations the following comments are offered: 


1. Any state-wide plan for promoting study 
and growth should be adapted to the standard 
of the state and to the conditions and factors 
governing the plan of certification and of con- 
tinuance in service in effect at any time. 


2. A state-wide plan can be put into effect 
in California and be made compulsory, if de- 
sirable, making the requirements to be met a 
condition of registering certificates, issuing 
more advanced or more permanent certificates, 
and continuing in service, although the tenure 
law would require amendment before continu- 
ance in service could be thus conditioned. 

3. Some state-wide plan of improving teach- 
ers in service is needed in order that the best, 
the most professionally minded, ambitious 
teachers may be protected from injurious 
comparison with poor, mediocre teachers who 
belong to the teaching body of the state, but 
who are not studying or otherwise seeking to 
make progress. A requirement which would 
insure reasonable growth and progress on the 
part of all would offer a large measure of se- 
curity to the entire teaching body. 


4. Such a state-wide plan as is herein pro- 
posed would give substantial support to local 
efforts. Even the best local initiative cannot 
work with greatest success in the securing of 
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large results if it has no setting with resulting 
moral support in a state-wide program. 

5. The temporary Professional Improvement 
Board will need to plan with the State Board 
of Education, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the various higher in- 
stitutions their part in and their relation to 
the types of service which should be rendered, 
the ways of providing this service, and the 
measures which should be taken to enable it 
to have the most far reaching effects. In most 
states the professional improvement program 
is related to the requirements observed by 
County Superintendents and State Superin- 
tendents in certificating and standardizing the 
teaching service to which they are related. 


6. Attention is directed to the following brief 
notes descriptive of plans in use in other states. 
In general it will be noted that participation 
in the plans is made compulsory upon the 
teachers who are reached by relating the re- 
quirements to matters of certification, con- 
tinued employment, and advancement in salary. 


Oregon 


The reading and study requirements are 
administered by the State Department of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with various higher in- 
stitutions of the state. In that connection this 
quotation is of interest: 


“All certificates issued by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction shall be valid and entitle 
the holder thereof to teach in any district in 
any county of the state upon being registered 
annually by the county superintendent * * * 
but no certificate shall be registered in a 
county until the county superintendent has 
satisfied himself that the applicant has done 
the reading circle work prescribed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
teachers of the state * * * .” 


Indiana 

The State Teachers’ Association creates the 
Board of Directors of the State Teachers’ 
Reading Circle which is composed of seven 
members. One of the seven is the State Super- 
intendent, ex-officio, another is a County 
Superintendent, another is a City Superinten- 
dent, while four are chosen from the teaching 
profession at large by the State Teachers’ 
Association in annual convention. Each serves 
for three years. No one may succeed himself. 
The officers of the Board are a President, 
Treasurer, and an Executive Secretary and 
Business Manager appointed by the Board, but 


who may not be a member of the Board. The 
Board’s necessary expenses are paid from its 
own funds. The Board selects the books and 
contracts for their delivery at a stipulated 
price, and provides also the price at which they 
shall be supplied to purchasers so that the 
profit realized will finance all expenses of the 
Board and its employees in providing reading 
circle service. 


Michigan 

The County School Superintendents appoint 
a State Teachers’ Reading Circle Board of five 
members, one of whom is from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The Board 
selects and sells books so as to finance its 
service. The County Superintendents agree 
upon the requirements which teachers must 
meet by using the Reading Circle service in 
order to keep certificates in effect. 


Vermont 
Reading and study requirements are estab- 
lished by the State Department of Education 
and are made compulsory through the pro 
vision covering the issuance of teaching cer- 
tificates. 


Virginia 

Plans in use similar to those in Vermont. 
The following quotation is self-explanatory: 
“There are two requirements for the renewal 
of certificates by use of the Reading Course: 

“1. Applicants must read during the life of 
the certificate five books on the Reading 
Course. 

“2. Applicants who do not pursue regular 
courses at a summer school for at least thirty 
days must take the examination on the two 
books on education adopted for the current 
year, and designated as the basis of this 
examination.” 


Wisconsin 
Plans similar to those in Vermont. Note the 
following quotation: “In order that teachers 
may have the evidence necessary for credit in 
the renewal of certificates and in securing a 


‘higher grade of certificate, it is advised that 


they be given for each year’s reading a Teach- 
er’s Reading Circle Certificate.” 


H. B. Wilson, Chairman 

Walter B. Crane 

Isabella Hilditch 

Ida C. Iversen 

Grace C. Stanley 

Guy V. Whaley 
—Committee 


Report of Council Committee, 


Los Angeles 
Meeting, December 13, 1924. 
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TEACHERS’ HONEY? 


Cartoon by Ralph O. Yardley and excerpt from editorial in Stockton Record 


HEY LET IT 
ALONE ~ THat’s 
THEIR HONEY 


“PUT ON YOUR. 
4 HAT, FRIEND 
Mn You MAX GET 


HAT is the real truth with reference to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund? S. Gundel- 

finger, actuary employed by Governor Richardson to look into the situation, reports 

after investigation, that the teachers’ retirement salary system, which was estab- 
lished several years ago, is “rapidly drifting into a state of insolvency” and is in danger of 
completely breaking down under the present system of operation. 

The California Teachers’ Association and the County and City Superintendents, however, 
do not share in the views of Mr. Gundelfinger. Through their joint legislative committee, these 
two organizations, representing about 30,000 teachers, have issued a reply, declaring “there 
is no occasion for alarm concerning the Public School Teachers’ Retirement Fund.” The 
teachers’ committee points out that the fund now shows an invested surplus of more than $2,- 
000,000 as compared with $271,000 in 1916 and has increased during the last eight years at an 


average rate of about $200,000 annually. It is also stated that this rate of increase showed no 
signs of diminution during recent years. 
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MEASURING ABILITIES AND CAPACITIES 
OF TEACHERS 


HIS report makes no claim to any orig- 
inal work by the committee in measuring 
the abilities and capacities of teachers. 
The committee did not assume that this was 
the task assigned to it, nor does it feel that it 
has the time, or the means, to carry on an 
original investigation involving the construc- 
tion and ‘standardization of tests, the employ- 
ment of them with large numbers of teachers, 
the analysis of results and determination of 
norms. The committee feels that this is a 
task that: only a thoroughly organized and di- 
rected research department of a large city 
school system or department of education in a 
higher institution can successfully attack. We 
shall confine this report therefore to a review 
of what has already been accomplished along 
the line of measuring teaching efficiency and 
to an expression of our opinion upon the gen- 
eral proposition of attempting a_ scientific 
measurement of such qualities as abilities and 
capacities. 

Attempts at measuring the capacities and 
abilities of teachers. have been very few in 
number; they have been very limited in scope: 
and all of them have been of very recent date. 

It is true that there have been many endeav- 
ors at estimating these qualities in teachers. 
As early as 1905 rating-sheets were devised for 
the purpose of scoring teachers on a great 
number of traits which were considered im- 
portant in successful teaching. This scoring 
was done by superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors and therefore represented opinions 
of judgement only, with all the unreliability 
inherent to a scheme whose findings depend 
on such variables as opinions or judgments. 
Since 1905 many investigators have tried their 
skill at identifying and listing essential teacher 
characteristics which might be judged either 
by a superior in the school system or by the 
teacher himself. The sum of the judgments, 
generally expressed in numerical terms, is 
taken as a measure of the teacher’s efficiency. 


Rating Sheets 


It is apparent of course that these are not 
measurements of the qualities or traits listed 
but: simply judgments. They are in no ways 
comparable to the standardized tests we em- 
ploy for measuring intelligence and school sub- 
jects: However they have accomplished some 
exellent results. They have served to direct 


the inspection of the teaching staff, by calling 
attention to numerous points upon which a 
teacher may be evaluated. Even greater good 
has been done by these score-cards or rating. 
sheets through their use by the teachers them- 
selves. Such self-analysis has frequently led 
to self-improvement. What one secures as a 
result of the use of these rating-sheets is a 
qualitative description of the teacher rather 
than a measure or numerical rating of his 
efficiency. Rugg’s Scale of Rating Teachers in 
Service contains fifty questions which are to 
be answered in terms of “low,” “average,” or 
“high.” These questions cover skill in teach- 
ing, skill in mechanics of managing a class, 
team work qualities, qualities of growth, and 
personal and social qualities. It is especially 
good for the teacher’s use in analyzing and 
rating himself. 


Pupil Accomplishment 


A justifiable criticism of nearly all of these 
rating schemes is their failure to take into 
consideration the accomplishment of the pupils. 
No one will deny that the achievement of the 
pupils in various subjects furnishes a very ac- 
curate measure of the teacher’s efficiency. “In 
other words,” as Monroe puts it, “by their 
fruits you shall know them.” 

Investigators in general attach little value to 
score-cards or rating-sheets as practical de- 
vices for measuring efficiency in teaching. In 
his article, on “Is the Rating of Human Char- 
acter Practical?” Rugg states that in a study of 
one of the most widely-used score-cards he ob- 
tained coefficients of reliability closely approxi- 
mating 0, with no correlation exceeding .2. 
He concludes that we cannot justify the time 
of school administrators with such unreliable 
devices are deluding our teachers with fictitious 
ratings or marks. In an article on ‘Qualities 
Related to Success in Teaching,” F. B. Knight 
draws the conclusion from his study of the 
subject that a supervisor‘’s estimate of a 
teacher in any particular trait is his defense of 
his general estimate of the teacher. In other 
words, he is influenced in rating particular 
traits of a teacher by his general impression of 
the success of that teacher. 


Man-to-Man Scale 


A unique plan for measuring teacher efficiency 
is of rather recent origin and is the idea of 
W. D. Scott of Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
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ogy. It is known as a Man-to-Man Comparison 
Scale. It is comparable in its essential features 
to the penmanship scales with which we are 
all familiar. To make such a scale, a super.n- 
tendent or principal selects teachers, inti- 
mately known to him, representing five grades 
of efficiency in the trait or quality to be rated. 
He selects for the highest point on the scale 
the teacher whom he considers the best in this 
particular trait. For the lowest step he selects 
the poorest teacher he knows. Others are 
chosen to represent the “better than average,” 
the “average,” and the “poorer than average.” 
The method of use simply consists of studying 
the teacher in question and comparing him to 
the types selected for the purpose of saying 
which one he most resembles. This method of 
rating was employed in the Army during the 
late War. Rugg has made a study of the relia- 
bility of the scheme as used in the Army and 
concludes that, while the reliability is greater 
than in the score card schemes, it is not high 
enough to warrant its use as an accurate 
measure of teaching efficiency. 


Courtis’ Testimony 


Mr. S. A. Courtis, director of research in De- 
troit Public Schools, has this to say concerning 
the subject of this report: “The determination 
of a teacher’s ability is no simple matter. Be- 
fore any final rating is attempted, there should 
be—(1) a long series of observations of that 
teacher working under a great variety of con- 
ditions, (2) a thorough study of the intelli- 
gence, social background, growth, and achieve- 
ment of the children with whom she works, 
and (3) a similar study of the classroom condi- 
tions under which she works. Judgments of 
comparative efficiency should then be made 
only between teachers for whom all factors 
except ability are approximately equal. To the 
degree that the ‘Law of the Single Variable’ is 
not observed, to that degree the ratings will 
be unreliable. This is the explanation of the 
fact that at present there is little correlation 
between ratings of teaching ability and scores 
in standard tests. 

“In reaching a final esimate of ability from 
a long series of observations, it is necessary 
that each single observation be rated in terms 
of an unvarying standard. In the past, ratings 
of even a single lesson by different persons 
have varied widely. Analysis of the situation 
proves that the judgment of the person making 
the rating is ordinarily affected by three major 
factors: (1) the method used, (2) the skill 
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with which the method is used, and (3) the 
judge’s opinion of the value of the results ob- 
tained. That is, skillful teaching by a method 
against which the observer is prejudiced will 
be rated lower than less skillful teaching by a 
method of which the judge approves. 


“Such rating violates the ‘Law of the Single 
Variable.’ The right procedure is,—(1) to rate 
method in terms of standards of method only; 
(2) to rate skill in terms of standards of skill 
only, and (3) to base conclusions as to the rela- 
tive efficiency of different methods upon scien- 
tific measurement of the results secured by 
teachers of comparable skill working under 
comparable conditions but using different 
methods.” 


Monroe and Clark 


Probably the best suggestion as to the 
method of measuring teacher abilities and 
capacities comes from Walter S. Monroe and 
John A. Clark of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Illinois University. While not 
accepting wholly the idea that “by their fruits 
ye shall know them,” they do feel that the 
achievement of the pupils should figure largely 
in making up any estimate or measure of a 
teacher’s efficiency. They recognize that only 
skills in certain tool subjects, such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, and language, 
can be accurately tested. There are many 
habits and bits of knowledge and intangible 
qualities, ideals, and interests which do not 
yield so readily to exact measurement and yet 
which constitute many of the beneficial 
products of efficient teaching. Regardless of 
the scheme pursued, Monroe thinks that pupil 
activity rather than teacher activity will fur- 
nish the most reliable measure of the teacher’s 
efficiency. Monroe rcognizes the fact that the 
results of standardized tests vary with the 
native intelligence of pupils. By employing 
the standardized tests only, a teacher with a 
class of low mental endowment might be badly 
misjudged. He therefore would use the 
Achievement Quotient as a basis of comparison 
rather than the results obtained in any par- 
ticular test. This Achievement Quotient is 
secured by dividing a pupil’s achievement in 
his school subjects by his intelligence quotient. 
We would thus have a measure of achievement 
in comparison with capacity to learn. Monroe 
suggests that, in addition to the use of this 
achievement quotient for measuring the teacis- 
er’s ability to produce results along certaim 
lines, teachers be mearured as to the following: 
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1. Personal and Professional Traits. 

2. General Intelligence. 

3. Teaching Experience. 

4. Academic and Professional Training. 

To measure the first quality, a Man-to-Man 
Comparison Scale is recommended. The second 
quality, viz., general intelligence, is measured 
by one of the commonly used intelligence tests. 
The third and fourth qualities, viz. experience 
and training, are measured by giving numerical 
scores graded according to the scope of the 
experience and training. 

This composite plan for rating teachers is 
worked out so that the final rating of the 
teacher is numerically expressed. One can 
hardly question the comprehensiveness and 
fairness of the method just sketched, but it is 
apparent at once that it will not become of 
general use because of the time, expense, and 
work necessary to obtain the final rating. 


Miss Crabb’s Researches 

Miss Lela Mae Crabbs of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, has just finished a study in measur- 
ing efficiency in supervision and teaching. It 
will soon be published as a monograph by the 
Teachers’ College Bureau of Publication. Miss 
Crabbs says she has made a crude first attempt 
at measuring teaching efficiency by determin- 
ing the Achievement Quotient difference which 
the teacher is able to produce within her pupils 


during a specified period of time. It will be 
noted that this scheme for measuring the 
fruits of the teacher’s labor in the tool sub. 
jects or others capable of close measurement 
is fairer than any other mentioned in this re. 
port in that it does not depend on what was 
done by the previous teacher, whose work may 
have been very poor or most excellent. 


Conclusion 

After an investigation of this subject, in 
which various directors of educational re. 
search were questioned by letter as to any 
studies made in this field and an examination 
of such published matter as could be obtained, 
the committee is forced to the conclusion that 
measuring abilities and capacities of teachers 
is generally recognized as a very difficult mat- 
ter, possibly beyond the power of even fairly 
exact measurement and fraught with many 
possibilities of doing harm to the teachers ex. 
amined by using the uncertain ratings for de- 
termining re-employment, standing in a salary 
schedule, or preferment in promotions. 


George C. Bush, Chairman 

Ss. J. Brainard 

Blanche Reynolds 

Miss M. L. Richmond 
—Committee 


Report of Council Committee, Los Angeles 
Meeting, December 13, 1924. 


MORE LIFE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
WM. S. CASSELBERRY, 
Berkeley, California 


UESTION. Is the junior high school 
“Life,” or is it a training for “Life”? 
Answer. It is at the same time Life 
and a training for Life. 

Why is it Life? 

Because the same impulses, desires and inhi- 
bitions obtain here as in life outside of the 
school. The direct cause of the impulse or de- 
sire may be different, but they are funda- 
mentally the same, curiosity, desire for per- 
sonal achievement, fear, love, selfishness and 
the like. The inhibitions are commonly lazi- 
ness, excess in pleasure, satisfaction in a pas- 
sive existence, and similar concepts. 

How is it a preparation for Life? 

During this transition period, from childhood 
to post-adolescence are formed habits which 
will govern, to a large extent, the actions of 
the individual for the rest of his life. 

What kind of habits should be formed? 

Those habits should be formed which will 


make the pupil healthy, equipped to earn a 
living, and to merit the respect of his fellows. 
What quality in the child is most important? 
The ability to act independently on the indi- 
vidual’s own initiative. 
Do not criminals have this ability? 


Yes, it is necessary for accomplishment not 
directly supervised, whether sanctioned by 
society or not. 

How are we to apply this in our schools? 

We must preserve the initiative, originality, 
energy, and enthusiasm, imagination, and cre- 
ative ability of the child, at the same time 
directing these forces into channels which will 
make for his own best interest. 

Are we not doing this now in our junior high 
schools? 

Many attempts are being made to do this, 
but they are often of short duration and doubt- 
ful success. Some are successful, but often the 
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plan does not readily adapt itself for use in 
the public schools. 

Why not? 

Because whereas formerly the children in 
the schools were the ones who wanted to learn, 
now the compulsory attendance laws put many 
pupils in our schools against their will. As a 
result they may be luke-warm to the studies 
offered. 

Can a plan be devised which will take into 
consideration both of these two classes of 
children, and the necessity of providing the 
children with the required facts, skills, and 
habits, without robbing them of their initi- 
ative? 

Such a plan has been devised for use in the 
junior high school. 

What is it? 

The plan provides for regular compulsory 
teaching of all but courses taken by seventh 
grade pupils, except one course. In these 
taught subjects the teacher uses every device 
possible to cause the student to learn the sub- 
ject-matter, and get the habits and skills, 
which are called for by the subject. These 
would usually be the required subjects, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, etc. 

Is that not the present method? 


Yes, the difference lies here—the one subject 
is chosen by the pupil as an absolutely free 


elective. Every effort is made not to let the 
parents or outside factors force the child’s 
decision. It is to be a subject in which he 
evinces a genuine interest. 

In the case of a language, for instance, how 
can the child tell whether he is interested in 
it or not, since he has not come in contact with 
it? 

At the beginning of every term, a week is 
allowed the students to visit any class he may 
wish, and this investigation also helps the 
child to learn to think and decide for himself. 

Why is all this necessary? 

Because in this elective course, no lessons 
as such are assigned. No force of any kind is 
applied to the child. No grades are given— 
his report card is simply marked “Accom- 
plished” or “Not Accomplished.” The work is 
directed by the teacher, but each pupil is re- 
sponsible for his own individual work. The 
teacher makes no accomplishment check dur- 
ing the term. A student can work his best 
every day or he may loaf all term—nothing is 
done beyond some effort on the part of the 
teacher to draw the pupil into the group of 
interested students. But it is seldom that a 


student is not interested, and seldom that he 
does not enter whole-heartedly into the work. 

Does a student receive credit if he does not 
accomplish anything? 

Credit for the course is given every student 
present most of the time. 

But if no grades are given, and credit is 
given to all students, I should think most of 
them would “loaf.” 

So they might, if they had had the course 
forced upon them, or if they come to the 
course with no interest. But they take the 
course because they want to work in that field. 

But does nothing happen to a student who 
“loafs” all term? 

If, in the opinion of the teacher, his work 
has been unsatisfactory, that student is not 
allowed to continue the subject, or to take it 
again in the junior high school. He looks for 
another subject in which he is interested. 
There is no child in the junior high school who 
cannot find something offered in which he is 
keenly interested. Bach study is given as 
though it were a private class of interested 
students, paying for the privilege of receiving 
the teacher’s direction. 

But how can a class be carried on, when 
there is no compulsion to hold it together, and 
the students are permitted to do as much or as 
little as they wish? 

Most of the elective courses are carried on 
as classes of individual instruction. The pupils 
are referred to books and other sources, 
methods of work are explained, thoroughness 
is insisted upon. The student may then go as 
fast or as slowly as he pleases, but it must be 
thorough. 


How many students can a teacher direct 
under this plan? 

This depends upon the facilities, the teacher 
and the subject, but the classes should be kept 
down to 20 or 25. 

What is the advantage of this plan? 

The pupils are given one class wherein all 
effort and attention is concentrated on self- 
initiated achievement. All such crutches as 
grades, notices to parents, detention, and the 
like are removed. The student must stand and 
progress on his own feet. If he does, he will 
be that much stronger. He probably will carry 
this method of attack over to the required sub- 
jects. If he fails to accomplish, he has re- 
ceived a jolt. It may wake him up; it may not. . 
If it does, he turns over a new leaf and becomes 
a good student. If he does not, it may be that 
the right key has not been pressed. Perhaps 
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his next selection will open the gates, and pour 
out his energy into proper expression. 

How is this applied to the eighth and ninth 
grades? 

There is very little difference in the applica- 
tion. 
seventh grade and “accomplishes” the course, 
he is allowed two electives in his eighth, and 
succeeding in these, two in his ninth year. 

What happens if he fails to “accomplish”? 

If the student fails to “accomplish” in the 
seventh grade, he is allowed but one elective in 
the eighth. Accomplishing this, he is allowed 
two in the ninth. Failing it, he is allowed but 
one elective in the ninth. 

Does this plan provide a better means of 
handling the bright students? 

It does, because they are led to exert them- 
selves to the utmost, in possibly five different 
courses during their stay in the school, for the 
pure joy of the work. 

Does it provide a better plan for handling 
the slower students? 

It does, just as it does the brighter students, 
because these pupils also work to capacity, for 
the pleasure of it. 

Does it permit the pupils to live more fully 
while in the school? 

It does, because real living is not tasted 
until we know the pleasure of self-initiated 
work well done. 

Does it train the child more thoroughly for 
the future? 

It does. His work after leaving school, may 
be either that done in a routine manner, or 
that done as a result of his own initiative. 
These two kinds of activities may be carried 
on by the same person, but always one or the 
other principle is active—either he is acting 
from habit, routine, under leadership, or he is 
directing his own work, even though it be 
under guidance. The routine man is the cog; 
our public schools are preparing thousands for 
these positions. The man directing his own 
work is one step higher, and the man directing 
both his own work and that of others is the 
executive, the leader. We need leaders in our 
democracy, and it is the development of these 
last two, the man who can direct his own 
work, and the man -who can also direct the 
work of others, toward which this plan is 
especially aimed. It seeks to accomplish it by 
gradually putting the student more and more 
upon his own resources, so that when he 
finally leaves the schools he will be a fine, 
straightforward, hard-thinking American 
citizen. 


If a student has chosen wisely in his - 


SOME DON’TS FOR THE SCHOOL 
TEACHER 
ALICE MARSH, 
Esparto, California 


OME of you teachers think you prefer to 

work in the city where your contact with 
school is over when you leave the building. 
Others love the country where the contact 
with pupils, their parents and other relatives, 
is constant. The city of course appeals most 
thoroughly to those of you who love art, music 
and drama, or just “the bright lights,” more 
than you love folks. But if your chief interest 
is in the personality, the character of your 
pupils, in human beings, the country is the 
more fruitful field. 

Inasmuch as city systems require experi- 
enced -teachers, even you city lovers must 
acquire this in the country town or rural dis- 
trict, whether you like it or not. In order to 
get the coveted recommendation you must 
make a success of these years in the school of 
experience. Of course, if you belong to that 
class of girl teacher who, as Dr. Breitwieser 
of the University of California says, wishes to 
use the profession merely as a bridge from 
“Papa’s lap to some one else’s lap,” you're done 
for at the start. 


The Friday Morning Bag 


The causes of success and ill success in the 
country are rather definite. First of all, don’t 
come to school Friday morning with your bag 
packed so you can take the first train out on 
Friday afternoon, to return weary and sleepy 
on the last possible train early Monday morn- 
ing. The people resent mightily your evident 
distaste for them and theirs. Then, too, you 
might just as well be happy while getting ex- 
perience. Why be miserable for a couple of 
years of your life? Any one who is constantly 
wishing himself elsewhere, living not in the 
present but on memories of last week-end and 
on anticipations of next week-end is miserable 
the whole five days in between. - 


It’s Your Town 


Make the town your town. Learn to know 
as many people as possible. For heaven’s sake 
don't be a snob—know everybody! Enter into 
the life of the town and gain some pride in 
and loyalty for the town. Join a club and enter 
into its activities. Take an interest in some 
church and help its progress. If there is no 
church, start a community church. Once a 
month is too often to habitually absent your- 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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THE LOG OF A SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 
(Excerpts ) 


ELIZABETH BANKS MARSH 
John Muir Junior High School, Los Angeles 


FRIAR TUCK 
DON’T know his name; I never saw him 
| but once; 
He is short and fat with a rosy, gleaming face; 
A, wide expance of snowy shirtbosom augments 
his freshly tubbed appearance; 
I don’t know what he teaches, but I’ll bet it 
isn’t grammar; 
He gave a friendly, casual nod of greeting to 
me, 
For I was the stranger within his gates; 

I watched his short legs twinkle down the hall; 
He swung briskly into a room and out of my 
sight; * 

What a good cook his wife must be, and how 

they must laugh as they eat; 
Dear Lord, send us fewer fat women teachers 
and more fat men! 


DOROTHY MAE KETCHEM 
VERYBODY knows the Dorothy Maes of 
the schoolroom; 

They are the blooming young things with the 
restless, searching, confident eyes; 
When an Institute session is about one-third 

through, 
Two or three score of them saunter brightly 
into the hall; 
At the same time, two or three score of their 
sisters are sauntering brightly out; 
Always their restless, confident eyes are 
searching, searching; 

“Men are few!” they murmur. “Just janitors 
and baldheaded, contented married men.” 

Tap! Tap! Tap! The high-heeled slippers go 
on and on, an endless procession; 

Somehow, somewhere, an unwary man will be 
overtaken; , 

There will be a new crop of Dorothy Maes 
next year; 

They will search with the same restless, con- 
fident eyes; 

God bless them! How we love them, 

Except when they come back to the schoolroom 
the Monday after the wedding; 

Stay at home, little Dorothy Mae, and feather 
your nest; : 

You left almost no impression on your pro- 
fessional environment, Dorothy Mae; 

Your racial heritage was uppermost; . 

But that lightly-valued schoolroom experience 
will prove a benefit; 


It will make you a more thoughtful mother; 

Here’s to you, Dorothy Mae; we’re always 
glad to have you with us; 

You’re so startlingly ornamental. 


ALMA 
HE is still a mystery to me; 
I found her most unassuming, low-voiced 

and few-motioned; 

She was neither overbearing nor definitely 
cordial; 

Just matter of fact; 

I liked it; the novelty of it intrigued my fancy; 

She seemed to have time for other things than 
“office reports”; 

The Office never intended that mere reports- 
should expel human relations; 

She found time to visit the Lowly Substitute 
for half an hour; 

She sat there, motionless and absorbed; 

Why did she come when the Substitute was 
putting over her best-beloved hobby? 

Is Alma highly endowed with intuition, or what 
is it? 

How did she ever reach such a stage of un-self- 
consciousness? 

All day the pulse of the school throbbed with 
strong, smooth beats; 

There was no heavy impact of one hard per- 
sonality upon another; 

Each moved “in his separate star’; 

Who possessed the discernment of choosing 
Alma for an executive? 


MR. AMOS PARAMOUNT 
E isn’t there any more; 
H That is, his physical presence is not there; 
But there’s something different about the 
school where he used to be; 
It’s a beautiful, nfmeless something that’s been 
caught by his associates; 
They have carried it on to other schools; 
Yes, there’s something different about that 
school; 
The folks there modestly call it Courtesy; 
I believe that school’s the abiding place of a 
Presence; . 
The, new leader has time to greet the Substi- 
tute as though she were a friend in need; 
The teachers smilingly offer hospitality; 
At noon, a place is promptly made at the table; 
Tea is served, sweetened with friendly conver- 
sation; 
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The children smile with warm assurance as 
they pass in the hall; 

I tell you there is a Presence there; 

I know it because a Benediction rested on my 
head when I left. 


PHILIP AND ALAN: TRUEBLOOD 
HILIP and Alan Trueblood come from a 
e family of teachers, 
The unforgettable teachers of whom you’ve 
had one or two in your life; 
The teachers whom former students are always 
hailing on the street. 

When Philip and Alan were demobilized, they 
were eager for their life’s work; 
They were gladly welcomed at the School 

Superintendent’s office; 
Two-fisted, red-blooded young men are rara 
avis in the schoolroom; 


There was the matter of certification to be 
completed; 

“Take an oath not to smoke!” cried Philip; 

“You can’t dictate my personal habits to me. 
I shall go into business!” 

And he did. 

“T’ve always wanted to teach,” said Alan. “I’l| 
give up the habit.” 

But he didn’t. 

Evenings when they sit together, Alan bor. 
rows a cigarette from Philip; 

But first he pulls down the shades at the win- 
dows; 

Alan now looks older than his older brother; 

Philip’s face is alert and youthful; 

Alan’s face shows fretful lines about his mouth; 

Would teaching have done that to him anyway, 
or life? 

I don’t know. Do you? 


FORMS OF CITIZENSHIP 
CREE T. WORK 
Principal Yuba City Union High School 


we utilize our doctrine of concrete instruc- 

tion to training for citizenship—or rather 
training in citizenship, for our pupils are al- 
ready citizens. For years the writer has used 
the occasion of state and national elections 
as an opportunity for teaching the duties of 
citizens, which come then with stronger in- 
terest and greater force than at other seasons. 
A recent political season was utilized in the 
Yuba City Union High School as follows: 

1. The school registration was considered 
the “great register’. All pupils eligible to full 
citizenship, on reaching their majority or 
through naturalization, were considered citi- 
zens. This included two or three American- 
born Japanese, some foreign-born children, and 
children of foreign-born narents. It. excluded 
two Hindu boys born in India. 

2. The Student Body ofethe school has a 
commission form of government. The five 
commissioners served as a board of supervisors 
in arranging for the election. 

3. The student list of 220 names was ar- 
ranged alphabetically and divided arbitrarily 
into four approximately equal groups, which 
made up four “precinct lists” on “the great 
register”. Polling places were designated and 
the regulation election officers were appointed 
for each precinct. 

4. Through the courtesy of the County 
Clerk every pupil was provided with a copy of 
the proposed constitutional and _ statutory 


[. THIS day when we “‘learn to do by doing” 


amendments submitted to the people of the 
State. The Clerk also provided enough 
“sample ballots” for the election as well as 
blanks and other election supplies for the poll- 
ing places. (If the County Clerk does not 
have enough supplies to spare for this purpose 
they could be prepared by the pupils in the 
commercial department.) 

5. The copies of the proposed amendments 
were used as texts in all history and civic 
classes. For several days preceding the elec- 
tion, regular lessons were assigned in them 
and discussed. This instruction included prac- 
tically all of the pupils. Pupils were also en- 
couraged to read the papers and magazines 
on the political issues of the day and to make 
clippings of worth-while paragraphs and arti- 
cles. The four teachers who teach social 
studies had the general supervision of the 
“educational campaign”, and also of the poll- 
ing places on election day. 

6. Two “public mass meetings” (assem- 
blies) of the pupils were held previous to the 
election. At the first of these the most impor- 
tant of the amendments were discussed, pro 
and con, by selected student speakers. This 
partook somewhat of the nature of a debate 
on the leading state issues. At the second 
meeting the case of the presidential candi- 
dates was presented, each by two student 
speakers, 

7. To facilitate the “getting out of the vote”, 
on election day, the regular school program 
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was modified. A study hall with a teacher 
in charge, was held for the voters of each 
“precinct”. The first three periods of the day 
were study periods for all. Pupils passed from 
the study hall to the polls and voted as rapidly 
as the election officials could accommodate 
them. Regular classes were resumed at the 
beginning of the fourth period. The election 
officials completed the tally and their reports 
by the end of the fifth period. 

8. On election day there were 211 pupils in 
attendance. Of these 202 cast their ballot. 
Of the remaining nine two were ineligible. 
All of those voting voted for a president; the 
highest vote cast for any of the amendments 
was 196; for the offices of congressman, as- 
semblyman, and chief and associate justices; 
there were no contests and in no case did the 
vote reach 50 per cent of the total ballots cast. 
On the amendments the vote was: 


Number Subject 

Tax Highway Transp’t’n Co... 

Salary of Legislature 

Deposit Public Moneys 

Inferior Courts’ Juris 

Transfer of Funds 

Personal Property Taxes 

Boxing and Wrestling 

County Officers’ Assistants.... 

Taxation of Securities............ 

State Taxation ‘ 

Klamath Fish and Game 

Municipal Courts 

Poll Taxes 

Bonds Exempt from Tax........ 

Air Ports Exempt from Tax.. 

Water and Power Act 

Eminent Domain 

Suffrage 1 . 
9. There are at least three outstanding 


values that justify the effort and time given 
to this citizenship activity. First, a clear and 
definite understanding of the exercise of the 
franchise. Second, an increased interest in 
public questions and the responsibility of citi- 
zens. Third, an increased interest and appre- 
ciation of the election occasion on the part of 
parents. 
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MENTAL AGE AND EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
FRANK MONTGOMERY WOOD, Physician, Los Angeles, California 


HE future of the race is in the life of 
its children. The nascent factor in 


Society is in the child. Theodore Roose- 
velt said, “If you are going to do anything 
permanent for the average man, you have got 
to begin before he is a man.” 

A good child may be spoiled in the making. 
There are big chances of success in life, if 
we permit the child to learn to know its own 
powers. Past educational methods when domi- 
nated by religionists and faddists have per- 
sistently attempted to shape the lives of chil- 
dren, so that they would fit into a preconceived 
mould regardless of the talents or mental pow- 
ers of the child. Churchmen have been seeking 
to mould the minds of children in their schools, 
from the earliest possible age, ignoring the 
talents of these children and preventing their 
normal development. 


The Mistake Resulting from Ignorance 
of Mental Age 

Mistakes in training and education of chil- 
dren, due to complete ignorance of the mental 
age and power of children, have vitiated the 
‘results of such education in the past. It is a 
mistake to teach religion in the effort to judge 
right from wrong prior to the time when the 
moral sense is developed, which is between 
five and seven years of age. It is a mistake 
to punish a child before the fifth year of age, 
either mentally or physically; because he is 
merely a good animal up to the time of his 
beginning to know right from wrong. We do 


not permit cruelty to animals, nor should we 
permit cruelty to chidren. 

One of the most harmful effects of early 
punishment, for the alleged purpose of instil- 
ling the knowledge of right from wrong, is the 
dominance of fear in the child’s life, and the 
possible dulling or killing the power of cor- 
rect moral sense, throughout the whole life of 
the child. Children who have been brow- 
beaten into the parrot repetition of a moral 
code, established by a dominant, dominating 
and proselyting religious system, never do have 
free exercise of good judgment, but go through 
life dominated by a fear lest they transgress 
an authority, which cannot rightly exist; hence 
they never attain perfect exercise of free moral 
sense. It is a mistake to bury and becloud the 
budding talent and tendencies of the child with 
an avalanche of preconceived ideas of right and 
wrong, which he cannot possibly digest. 

Every child that is born has talents which 
fit him in a peculiar sense for his life work, 
which is a work for humanity. If that work 
is to attain success in real service of the race, 
all his power must have free play, unham- 
pered, undominated, and yet wisely guided, 
when he seeks advice. There is no greater 
work than the example of parent and teacher 
in helping the seeking mind of the child. Here 
“actions speak louder than words” always. All 
the teacher can do often is to say: “Look 
over here, perhaps there is something you are 
missing;” then let the child mind choose for 
itself. 
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Determination of Mental Age and Progress 

The value of the determining of mental age 
as an assistance to the work of mental training. 
both to child and teacher, is just beginning 
to be appreciated by parents and educators. 
How can we hope to train a child, when his 
mental capacity is an unknown quantity? And 
yet this is just what we have been doing in 
the employment of mental tests to determine 
the past of our educational history. Even now 
the mental status is neglected. For this rea- 
son progress in efficient education of children 
has been slow and the results unsatisfactory. 
How can we expect children to advance when 
morons and partial imbeciles sit together and 
try to digest cut and dried book lessons, which 
neither of them can assimilate? There are 
9,000,000 adult morons walking the streets of 
our cities, and they are unknown, not recog- 
nized; because their mental status was not 
determined in the schools which they attended 
when children. 


Vice and Crime and Mental Status 

No wonder we have vice and crime running 
riot in the world. The one big factor in crime 
prevention is the determination of the mental 
power of the individual during his develop- 
mental period, while he is at school. Then, if 
he is a hopeless moron, he can be trained to 
useful tasks, requiring little judgment, and 
placed in institutions, where he will not be a 
menace to the public. 


Mental Tests and Life Work 
Not only do mental tests help determine the 
economic position of the moron and prevent 
vice and crime. This is only the negative 
result of treir application in education. The 
knowledge of the mental equipment of the child 
is the foundation stone upon which his future 
success is securely and effectively builded. 
Often before adult age is reached, the child may 
become aware of the big thing in life, that he 
most wants to do. Recognizing his mental 
equipment, knowing what he can do best, he 

naturally chooses that thing to do. 


Mental Tests and Future Education 

Mental tests are to be effective in future 
education in stopping forced training of the 
child in work for which he is not fitted and 
in helping to determine the life work for 
which he is fitted at such an early age as will 
make his work a public service and his suc- 
cess a practical certainty. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CLOCK 
DELBERT BRUNTON 
Principal Fresno High School 


HE OLD family clock from its place on 
the shelf 
Calls tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock, 
The sound travels round like some little elf 
Along the ceiling and on the floor, 
And calls aloud at each chamber door, 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock. 


In daytime its voice is low and light, 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock, 

But in the silent hours of night 

It calls aloud, “Come, wake up, avast, 

And take a review of your miserable past.” 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock. 


Then pass in review the events of my life, 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock, 
With all its loves and hates and strife, 
And viewed thus alone they look petty and 
small, 
And I wonder why I should be here at all. 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock. 


“Now” is the crest of a wave in its flight, 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock, 
We are tossed for a moment, then dropped in- 

to night; 
And though that moment be threescore and 
ten 
It will end very soon, and what of us then? 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock. 


Is there anything here that continues with 
“now”? 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock, 
Yes, “Love abides” always, somewhere, some- 
how. 
And the truth remains constant forever and 
aye 
Though just what it is we can’t always say, 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock. 


Then the message the clock is trying to give, 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock 
Is, “Live while you love, and love while you 
live”, 
The truth is in hiding for you to search out, 
Just seek and you'll find it, there’s never a 
doubt, , 
Tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock. 
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MAKES NATIONAL TOUR OF PRINTING SCHOOLS 


T X J ISHING to secure first-hand knowledge 
of the printing conditions in America’s 
puplic schools. Mr. Frank K. Phillips, 
manager of the educational department of the 
American Type Founders Company, has just 
completed a tour of investigation of printing 
schools in the United States. Mr. Phillips ex- 
pressed to the Sierra Educational News, as his 
opinion, that he was well satisfied with con- 
ditions in the education field as applied to the 
the instruction in printing. 

Beginning at Chicago, Mr. Phillips came di- 
rect to the Pacific Coast and visited the fol- 
lowing cities—San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
and Denver. He had previously visited schools 
in the eastern and southern portions of the 
country. In Los Angeles Mr. Phillips was 
honored at a dinner by the Printing Teachers’ 
Association of Southern California. At San 
Diego another dinner was arranged in his 
honor and attended by printing teachers, Su- 
perintendent of Schools Mr. Johnson, and 
other members of the school system. The 
dinner at Los Angeles was attended by the 
printing teachers and by representatives of 
the employers of the printing industry. Mr 
Seneca Beach, head of the Printing Employers 
Association in Los Angeles, was one of those 
who introdused Mr. Phillips to the diners. His 
remarks were supplemented by further intro- 
duction on the part of Mr. Kiemholtz, Director 
of Vocational Education in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Phillips was pleased with the proposed plans 
outlined for the printing school in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Quimby, who also represented the em- 
ploying printers of Los Angeles, made appro. 
priate remarks regarding the beneficial effects 
of teaching printing in the public schools, and 
urged cooperation. Mr. W. A. Kinder, head 
of the printing department of the Grand Street 
Trade School, told the people present of his 
proposed plans. 

Upon his arrival in San Francisco Mr. Phil- 
lips visited the University of California at 
Berkeley. He attended the Part-time Con- 
ference. He spoke to the printing teachers in 
the McClymond Vocational School at Oakland. 
The teachers were introduced by Mr. C. F. 
Davidson, head of the local printing depart- 
ment. In the same evening Mr. Phillips spoke 
at a gathering of prominent labor people in 
San Francisco. 


In Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Denver, Mr. Phillips was accompanied by the 
branch managers of the American Type Found- 
ers Company in their respective territories, 
Mr. Shadinger, Mr. Pinney, Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Megill. Mr. Bobbitt, who is educational direc- 
tor in the San Francisco office of the A. T. F. 
Co., was instrumental in getting Mr. Phillips 
in touch with the labor leaders of the Bay 
region. 


Mr. Phillips expressed appreciation at the 
attention shown him by the printing teachers, 
the employers, and the employees of the print- 
ing industry of the various states he visited. 

“What is your general impression, Mr. Phil- 
lips, of printing instruction in the United 
States of America?” asked the representative. 

“Well,” Mr. Phillips replied, “it functions in 
general education as a vitalizing factor, and 
in industrial education as a means of creating 
the highest type of apprentices in industry.” 

Mr. Phillips was asked, “What place does 
printing have in the junior high school?” His 
reply was, “It has two motives,—one pre-vo- 
cational, which is for the ninth grade. The 
other is the cultural values, obtainable in the 
seventh and eighth grades.” 

“Now, Mr. Phillips, just what do you mean 
by its cultural value?” 


“Why, nothing more or less,” he replied, 
“than the close correlation of all types of 
academic work, but particularly in connection 
with English subjects: spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, paragraphing, capitalization, etc.” 

“Do you. believe, Mr. Phillips, in the practi- 
cally—or the theoretically—trained teacher?” 


“Well, it depends a great deal upon the per- 
sonality of the teacher. That is the essential 
point. He must be human, must know his 
pupils, must appreciate the relation of his 
work to the rest of the school, and he must 
know the requirements of the printing indus- 
try and the larger needs of the community.” 


A pleasant coincidence in connection with 
his tour was meeting in San Francisco an 
old friend, also engaged in educational work. 
This was Arthur Dean, well known in the in- 
dustrial education field of the United States. 
Dr. Dean contemplated visiting practically the 
same cities that Mr. Phillips had on his itiner- 
ary. Contact with vocational education in 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD, State President 

HE legislative bills, as they relate to edu- 
- cation, are now being thoughtfully con- 
3idered by our organization. The first thought 
1as been for the children, their health and 
‘heir progress. So our executive board is 
‘sponsoring a cafeteria bill to aid in the big 
problem of giving children proper lunches. Our 
P. T. A.’s in many cases have handled them 
and have done so most efficiently; our teachers 
and nurses have reported distinct mental and 
physical improvement, while habits of proper 
eating are being established. Not long ago in 
a cafeteria in the South, two little girls were 
noticed in earnest conversation. The older, 
a child of native Nordic-American parentage 
was bending solicitously over a smaller Mexi- 
can child who was eating an ice cream cone. 
She opened up the little girl’s hand and see- 
ing there funds for lunch said, “Oh, you must 
buy and eat your potatoes first, then ice cream.” 
Both children were under eight years of age 
and were learning the relative value of food 
and its normal order in a meal. 


Crippled Children 

The executive board also sponsors special 
schools for the crippled children and are back 
of a bill entered by Mrs. Saylor. 

Most emphatically they wish to register their 
protest against the Deuel bill, feeling that both 
in its origin and purpose it was dangerous 
to the best interests of our schools. Letters 
are to be sent to our legislators to that effect. 

Much interest was expressed in the ‘“Par- 
ent’s Catechism on the Public Schools.” The 
very valuable information contained in the 
booklet should be a part of the reading matter 
for every home. It might be called a chapter 
in a text book for training parents for an 
intelligent parenthood. 


State Convention 

The next state convention of the California 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations is to be held in Fresno during the 
week of May 11. The local committees are to 
be headed by Mrs. Henry Droge and Mrs. C. W. 
Allen. The delegation of last year was over 
eleven hundred and it is anticipated that the 


increasing interest in the work will bring 
more delegates this year. Fresno has many 
fine facilities for convention work and the 
state executive board feels that this conven- 
tion should be very instructive and inspiring. 

Many round tables will be held and several 
addresses will be given. We are hoping to 
have Honorable Will C. Wood and Mrs. Grace 
Stanley among the speakers. 


Safety Education 

The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has decided to participate in the Safety 
Education Campaign directed by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover. California also has signified it’s de- 
sire to aid in like work. Mrs. Helen Holt of 
the California Development Association spoke 
briefly on this topic at the luncheon in San 
Jose for the executive board. Mrs. Lucy Mc- 
Clintock spoke on Law Enforcement, and in 
particular for the Eighteenth Amendment. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
MRS. GEORGE WALE 


HE exemplary action of the California leg- 


islature in ratifying the Child Labor 
amendment was the subject of congratulation 
voiced by Mrs. Hugh Bradford at the executive 
board meeting at San Jose. “It should be 
submitted again in other states with changes 
cr plan worked out to guard progressive states 
against backward states,” Mrs. Bradford said. 

The P. T. A. is against any measure that will 
further complicate the administrative ma- 
chinery of the State Department of Education 
and establish double authority. Ratification 
was accorded the California State Committee 
of Education in its opposition to the Deuel 
bill. Changes to the State Congress consti- 
tution will be acted upon finally at the State 
convention at Fresno in May. 

Anita Day Hubbard spoke at length as edi- 
tor of Parent-Teacher, the new magazine of the 
Congress. A cake bearing 28 candles, one for 
each year of the National organization, graced 
the beautifully decorated table. Mrs. Edgar 
DeArman paid a tribute to the life and work 
of the late Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, past presi- 
dent of the National Congress. Greater re- 
spect for law enforcement was a message 
voiced by Miss Lucy McClintock. 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 


or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
local or state education affairs of general interest.] 


Admission to Our State University 


MEETING of the Affiliation Committee of 

the University and the high schools was held 
at Los Angeles, January 10. It was unanimously 
recommended by the Committee that a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of Commissioner A. C. Olney, 
Professor Clarence Paschall, and Principal 
George Thompson, be established to study criti- 
cally any problems concerning admission to the 
University which it may consider proper, with 
the understanding that the University will fur- 
nish facilities for such investigation. It was 
further unanimously recommended that the 
present plan of admission for recommended 
graduates of accredited high schools in Califor- 
nia be continued in effect. For other applicants 
the University contemplates the prescription of 
a high school program, largely academic in 
character, which, in effect, is the practice at the 
present time for graduates of California secon- 
dary schools. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to the under- 
signed that the Committee was in complete 
agreement on the primary importance of a good 
record in the high school on the part of the 
students who later enter the University. All 
evidence presented seemed to show genuine 
progress in comprehension of the importance of 
the high school scholarship record. Although, 
as will be seen from the above, no changes 
affecting the recommended graduates of ac- 
credited California high schools are now under 
consideration, the Chairman of the Committee 
expects to report the results of the conferences 
of the Committee in somewhat greater detail 
at.the Annual Meeting of the High School Prin- 
cipals Convention. 


B. M. WOODS, 

Representative in Educational Relations. 
A. C. OLNEY, 

Commissioner on Secondary Schools. 


High School Principals’ Convention 
> Editor: 


Mr. Homer Martin is chairman of the local 
Santa Barbara Committee which has charge of 
the entertainment of the principals during the 
convention. The dates are April 6 to 10. Head- 
cuarters will be at Hotel Arlington. Probably 
only 100 to 150 can be accommodated there. Santa 
Barbara, however, is a city of beautiful hotels, 
which have ample accommodations for all. It is 
the present intention to include sessions from 
Monday at 9:00 a. m. to Friday noon. I hope 
every one will make arrangements to be in 
Santa Barbara for the entire session. 


A. C. OLNEY, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 


Junior High School Literature 
ae Editor: 


It is useless to expect all children (or adults, 
for that matter) to joyfully approach such 
lengthy volumes as Les Miserables, and the 
books of Dickens, Cooper, Scott, ete. Junior 
high school youngsters, however, are ripe for the 
matchless stories found in these books. Left 
to themselves, probably most pupils will go else- 
where. There isn’t the requisite leisure for 
reading; “easier” reading abounds. The news- 
stands are crowded with “Snap-it-up Stories” 
and “Black and Blue” magazines! 

No one wants to “sugar-coat” the youngsters’ 
reading. What is needed is a presentation of 
great literature in such a way that the modern 
youth will thrill to the story of David Copper- 
field as grandma or greatgrandma thrilled to the 
same story, years ago, when it came out in 
serial form. If we junior high school teachers 
can bring this to pass, we shall not have lived 
in vain. Most of us have cold chills at the 
word “adaptation,” but a warm, breathing adap- 
tation can be made. However, it requires crea- 
tive art. 

For example, in introducing Miss Lee’s “Les 
Miserables” to a class, I make the sweeping 
statement, “I can guarantee you will love this 
book.” They do. I wish it had many brothers 
and sisters. We are interested in the presenta- 
tion of heroic characters and heroic events. Both 
a story and a play, “Davy Crockett, Pioneer,” 
has been prepared, which has seemed to take 
hold of the children as a heroic character 
should. Yours very truly, 

ELIZABETH B. MARSH, 

Los Angeles. 

Orange County 
HAT County can beat Orange? It boasts a 
grammar school principals and teachers’ 
association that holds monthly meetings, held in 
the different schools of the county with the 
various principals actings as hosts. The smaller 
schools, known as the “Country Cousins,” enter- 
tain once a year in Santa Ana. 

A recent meeting was held in Fullerton with 
Superintendent Marcy as host, and had an at- 
tendance of 218. The topic, “Standardized tests in 
the three R’s throughout the country” provoked 
a lively discussion. The Association is* working 
with other civic bodies along many lines. A 
meeting of High School and grade principals 
soon will be held to discuss mutual problems. A 
committee has under advisement an evening de- 
voted to “Physical Education.” The meeting at 
Huntington Beach had as host the president of 
the Association, Clark H. Reid. 


ISABEL M. LITTLE, Secretary. 
Santa Ana, California. 
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Some Winship Epigrams 
R. A. E. WINSHIP of Boston recently gave 
an address in Berkeley. Some high lights 
from this address are from notes made by Miss 
Laetitia S. Meyer, assistant registrar, California 
School of Art and Crafts. 

“Education is going forward just as fast as 
transportation or industry. There has been more 
progress in the last ten years than in the pre- 
vious thirty. 

“Everything educational must be considered 
relative to education in other sections of the 
country. 

“California has done wonderful things in edu- 
cation. But the state that is leading California, 
that is leading every other state in the Union 
is a southern state. North Carolina, with no 
good seaport, no railroad terminal, no orchards 
nor vineyards, no gold nor silver, no oil nor gas, 
North Carolina pays 25% more federal income 
tax than California. Only four states in the 
Union pay as much income tax as North Caro- 
lina. Teachers’ salaries in North Carolina are 
greater than in California. North Carolina has 
learned that education pays. Her increased 
wealth at the end of two and one-half years is 


greater than her entire wealth at the end of the 
preceding two and one-half centuries. 

“Have faith in the positive things of life. The 
positive electrons of the atom have two thou- 
sand times as much influence as the negative 


ones. 

“We are. going forward at a tremendous pace 
educationally.. I don’t waste my time telling 
about things that happened in the past. I have 
all I can do to keep up with the pace of the 
present.” 


Rural School Music 


OUNTRY children can sing sweetly. The old- 

fashioned “singing school” was distinctly a 
rural institution. Cities have developed jazz- 
mania. Perhaps the clearest, most serene melo- 
dies will come from the open country. 

“An Outline in Music for Rural Schools” has 
been prepared by the rural section of the State 
Conference of Music and recently published by 
the State Board of Education. It comprises 8 
mimeographed sheets. For each grade is given,— 
aim; attainments; points.requiring special at- 
tention; bibliography. Space does not permit 
reproducing the entire outline, for it is replete 
with helpful suggestions. The following three 
are typical: 

(1) A teack.er should realize the importance 
of the use of the pitch-pipe in the class- 
room and never try to pitch a song 
without it. 

Much valuable time can be wasted in 
words. Time spent in asking the chil- 
dren questions about the song could be 


saved if the habits of finding out these 
necessary things were taught the chil- 
dren. Two little suggestions are suffi- 
cient. They can be told to think key or 
pitch and to think measure. 

The practical elimination of monotones 
from the class is the first duty of the 
teacher. The devotion of much of the 
music period in the lower grades to this 
work is favored, thus making further 
progress rapid. 


If | Were a Boy Again 


Charles C. Hughes, City Supt. of Schools 


F I were a boy again I should miss much of 

the simple life of my childhood days which 
have advantages over the confusion of the pres- 
ent time, but I would not want to repeat the 
school of 40 years ago, cold, gray and dull, with 
its background of rawhide and frequent whacks; 
its instnitary buildings and outhouses; its 
cheerless, unhygienic, poorly ventilated, poorly 
lighted classrooms; its stiff seatings and atmos- 
Pnere or restraint; its limited subjects and 
boasted fundamentals; time wasted on enigmati- 
cal examples and arithmetical puzzles which 
were of little value and never used; dry-as-rot 
reading material; useless history dates; remote 
capes and sailor geography, grammatical defini- 
tions; songless, cheerless, playless training. 

Its very restraint tended to deceit; its only 
brightness coming from the occasional great 
natural teacher rising above the poorly trained 
mass through sheer force of personality, and, 
in spite of the schooling of the time, instilling 
in the pupils genuine lessons in character train- 
ing. 

No, I would rather have the schools of today 
with well trained teachers, beautiful sanitary 
buildings, clean, healthy surroundings among 
independent, happy children, with a broad gener- 
ous curriculum, socialized and adapted to in- 
dividual needs, recognizing the need to train the 
child morally, physically and intellectually. 

I would still want to be a teacher, better 
trained than the old opportunities gave me a 
chance to be. I would want to carry on the 
work of education as a foundation stone of 
democracy. I would want to play my part in 
training youth for social service, each in accord- 
ance with his ability and capacity in order that 
the equality of opportunity and democracy 
might be perpetuated. 

I would want to direct the School of To- 
morrow, the essence of which will be character- 
training and brotherhood, not materialism; con- 
tentment, not avarice; helpfulness, not selfish- 
ness; schools that will teach service, self-re- 
spect, happiness and good citizenship. 

These truly are’ fundamentals that rise as 
high as mountains above the low plains of the 
restricted fundamentals of the old schools. 
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I would want to get all of the schooling 
possible, entering the kindergarten and passing 
through the grades, the high school, the uni- 
versity and post-graduate course to prepare 
myself for teaching and for the direction of 
teachers.—Sacramento Bee. 


The Gnome Owl 


HIS is a quaint title of a monthly bulletin 

published by the Gnome Club of Pasadena. 
A recent issue, which came to our desk, carried 
a little poem “A Friend,” by H. Fred Peterson, 
which we reproduce herewith: 


We walk through life, each one alone, 
Each traveling his way, 

Like tumble-weeds the wind has blown 
A few feet more each day. 


We cross the paths of other weeds, 
Blown by the self-same breath, 

And as we go we sow the seeds 
Of good or bad—till Death . 


And going on our lonesome way 
We're kicked and thrown aside, 

And never once can we repay 
The blows that sting our pride. 


But now and then a helping hand 
Will ease the weary miles, 

A friend who tries to understand 
Will cheer us with his smiles. 


The kindly hand clasp in the dark,— 

The smile at each days end,— 
The cheerful word,—all these things mark 
God@’s greatest gift—a Friend. 


Teacher Tenure and Turn-Over 

BOUT one-seventh of all the teaching posi- 

tions in America are vacated annually by 
teachers who are saying goodbye to the class- 
room, Over 110,000 teachers were needed in 
1922-1923 to replace teachers leaving the pro- 
fession. This figure is based on estimates from 
state superintendents of public instruction in 
forty-six states, according to a recent Research 
3ulletin of the National Education Association. 
In some sections of the country more than half 
the teachers are new in their positions each 
year. The median tenure in the public schools 
of the United States is four years. The median 
rural teacher tenure is but two years. This 
large teacher turn-over means that our chil- 
dren are taught by a constantly changing pro- 
cession of teachers. 

To improve this condition twelve states have 
already passed teacher tenure laws, which pro- 
vide indefinite tenure for teachers during effi- 
cient service and good behavior. The principal 
features of these state teacher tenure laws are; 
1. A probationary period from one to three 
years. 2. Valid reasons for discontinuing a 
teacher in his position: (a) Immoral or un- 
professional conduct, (b) inefficiency or incapa- 
city, (c) evident unfitness for teaching, (d) in- 
subordination, violation of or refusal to obey 
reasonable rules and regulations prescribed by 
government of schools, and (e) wilful neglect of 
duty. 3. Reasonable notice of intention to pre- 
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fer charges against teacher, and right of counsel 
for teacher. 

The general purpose of teacher tenure legis- 
lation is to protect the schools and the teaching 
body from political attack, to guarantee the able 
and efficient teacher security in position as long 
as efficiency and good behavior continue, and 
to weed out the inefficient teacher. 

The data presented summarize the opinions 
of over 1,000 individual teachers as to what they 
themselves consider just causes for dismissal. 
These are the four causes named by the large 
majority of teachers: (1) manifest or proved 
physical disability, (2) proved lapse of moral 
character, (3) proved insubordination to reason- 
able rules and regulations of employing autho- 
rity, and (4) continued inability to maintain 
discipline. 

The excellent Research Bulletin raises these 
questions: Shall our public school teachers be 
regarded as hirelings with no guarantee of re- 
maining in office over a year and shall teachers 
be faced constantly with the uncertainty of an 
annual election? Would school boards exercise 
greater care in making appointments, if teachers 
were guaranteed tenure? Isn’t tenure legisla- 
tion, that is satisfactory to both teachers and 


patrons, the best means of reducing teacher 
turnover? 


English for California Secondary Schools. A sug- 
gested outline for a four-year course. By 
Frank H. Boren. 28 p. paper covers. Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education. Bulletin 
No. 29. 1924. 


This valuable bulletin covers suggested 
courses of study in literature, written and oral 
composition; together with bibliographies, and 
a plan for the improvement of English expres- 
sion. Mr. Boren and his committee have accom- 
plished an arduous task successfully and with a 


view to the practical values of language in 
daily life. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
lar edition with complete reference index. 


Regu- 


2700 pp. 6000 il. Weight 14 lbs. Buff buck- 
ram binding. G. and C. Merriam Co. 1925. 


$16.00. 

The dictionary has been an _ indispensable 
school tool, long before the crossword puzzle 
epidemic ranged the land. G. and C. Merriam 
Company, for many years leaders in the field of 
dictionary-making, have achieved a real master- 
piece of book making in their New International. 
Its beautiful typography and durable ensemble 
is only exceeded by its practical usefulness and 
up-to-dateness. It has 407,000 vocabulary terms, 
12,000 biographical entries and 32,000 geograph- 
ical subjects. 

Probably the most distinctive feature of the 
New International is the amount of encyclopedic 
information that it contains. Wherever the 
reader turns he finds admirably condensed 
treatises, tables, and illustrations. It is impossi- 
ble to use the New International without being 
continually surprised by the range and com- 
pleteness of the information furnished. The 
type-matter is equivalent to that of a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. 

To important terms much space is devoted (as 
star, two columns; man, two pages; autome- 
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bile, three pages) so that their definitions are 
mines of information. So completely does the 
New International cover all realms of knowl- 
edge that its possessor will rarely require any 
other work or general reference. It has been 
called, next to the Bible, one of the most valua- 
ble books in the English language. 


Les Miserables. An adaptation for junior high 
schools. By Ettie Lee. Boni and Liveright. 
1924. 75 cents. 


When Ettie Lee wrote her adaptation of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Les Miserables, she gave a priceless 
boon to the children of the English-speaking 
world. She has written a warm, pulsating story, 
a story that has caught and held the spirit of 
the original. This little book of Miss Lee’s is 
on record as having awakened an interest in a 
great story which librarians, for years, have 
offered to children in vain. An adaptation that 
fascinates young readers and drives them to the 
libraries for the original story, is a rare accom- 
plishment, as those of us who try to teach 
adaptations know only too well. 

At the same time, the story is complete and 
satisfactory as it stands. Not a little of its 
charm lies in its simplicity of structure and dic- 
tion. Only the analytical grown-ups know that, 
however. For as he closes the book, his eyes 
shining, the youthful reader exclaims, “That's a 
real story! Why don’t ‘they’ give us more stories 
like this?”—Elizabeth B. Marsh, Los Angeles. 


The Materials of Reading. Their Selection and 
Organization. By William L. Uhl. 400 p. 
Silver Burdett and Company. 1924. 

This admirable manual is for teachers of 
reading and literature. Every successful teacher 
must plan and organize the content of his course 
to meet the needs of a particular class. Uhl 
presents and interprets the experiences of thou- 
sands of teachers and the conclusions of many 
investigators. Valuable chapters, thoroughly 
and scientifically modern in their viewpoint, are 
devoted to laboratory investigations, classroom 
teaching, testing, diagnostic and remedial work. 
The formulation and application of standards 
are admirably stated. 

Professor Uhl is in the department of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, and his re- 
searches in elementary school reading are al- 
ready widely known. Within the present gen- 
eration, he avers, a scientific attitude has de- 
veloped toward all educational problems. This 
has given rise to a recognition of the need for 
specific teaching of correct reading habits. A 
suitable content for this specific teaching is now 
appearing. Efficiency, both as to time and money 
cost, is a matter of applied science. The school- 
master is, in a sense, an engineer. Uhl has 
made a valuable contribution in a perplexing 
field. 


The Constitution of Our Country. By Frank A. 
Rexford and Clara L. Carson. Il. 206 p. 
American Book Company. 1924. 76 cents. 

Written primarily for pupils of the seventh, 
eighth, and Junior high school grades, its clear 
cut, direct interpretation of the Constitution 
also serves admirably as a guide for the sixth 
grade teacher. It portrays the history of the 
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making of the Constitution, and contains the 
Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, and the Constitu- 
tion itself. By cross references and simple 
explanations, it makes clear the duties and 
powers of the departments of our government. 


Henley’s Workable Radio Receivers. By John 
E. Anderson and Elmer H. Lewis. 196 p. il. 
Paper covers. Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Co. 1925. $1.00. 


A technical manual, dealing with simple crys- 
tal sets, two stage amplifier, simple audion, 
three-tube regenerative, four-tube radio fre- 
quency amplifier, two-tube reflex, five-tube 
neutrodyne, eight-tube super-heterodyne. Re- 
plete with diagrams, half-tone cuts, and the 
latest radio devices. 


La Grammaire and Le Baron de _ Fourchevif. 
Two comedies by Labiche. Edited by Her- 
man §S. Piatt. 151 p. Ginn & Company. 
1924. 56 cents. 


As a first introduction to French dramatic 
composition, these two clever comedies of La- 
biche are particularly stimulating. Labiche’s 
keen observation, his versatility, and the humor- 
ous twists and turns of his inventive mind 
create the kind of lively characters and amus- 
ing situations that inspire the imagination of 
the student-actor. The comedies are written 
in good French, in the simple and spontaneous 
give-and-take of ordinary conversation. “La 
Grammaire” presents some of the _ favorite 
types of French comedy—Caboussat, the pro- 
vincial bourgeois; Poitrinas, the rural pedant; 
Machut, the typical country veterinary; Jean, 
the usual comedy servant, and Blanche, the 
unsophisticated boarding-school miss. **Le 
Baron de Fourchevif” is an admirable exam- 
ple of the bourgeois comedy for which Labiche 
is so famous. The central character is M. 
Potard, respectable as a seller of chinaware, 
but ludicrous as the pretended inheritor of the 
De Fourchevif estates. 

The revised edition includes a complete 
vocabulary in addition to Dr. Piatt’s excellent 
annotations. 


Graded Outline in Hygiene, Book Two. B 
ter Frank Cobb. 387 p., il. 
Company. 1924. 


Dr. Cobb is director of the Department of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, Baltimore, 
Maryland, public schools, and an instructor in 
the Johns Hopkins University summer session. 
He has made the teaching of hygiene his life 
work. Book One supplied lesson plans and 
material for grades one, two, three. Book Two 
covers grades four, five, six. An abundance of 
superlatively good material is provided in read- 
ily available form. The book is conservatively 
sexless, however, and there appears to be no 
reference to the most vital facts of life. The 
book is safe for the most delicate eyes. 


Wal- 
World Book 


Corrective Arithmetic. By Worth J. Osburn. 
182 p. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. 


Under the editorship of B. R. Buckingham, 
director of the bureau of educational research, 
Ohio State University, this text for supervis- 
ors, teachers, and teacher-training classes, has 
been produced. Dr. Osburn is director of edu- 
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cational measurements, Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. He has devised 
healing and medical treatment for the arith- 
metically sick. Correctives, not for curved 
spines and flat feet, but for varicose addition 
and palsied multiplication. Children who have 
been sad clay in the hands of a stupid potter, 
now can be reset in the most efficient, modern 
manner. Seriously, Dr. Osburn has done a fine 
and distinguished piece of pioneer work—has 
done it well—and has taken his place among 
those who are moulding the New Education, 
which is based on the common sense of science, 
and not upon the hoary lines of tradition. Every 


arithmetic teacher should get acquainted with 
Osburn, 


Luther Burbank. Plant-lover and Citizen. By 
Ada Kyle Lynch. 37 p., il. Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company. 1924. 

A beautiful little book is this, with satisfy- 
ing pictures, text, musical numbers, and read- 
ings. It presents abundant material for a 
school program centering around California’s 
distinguished citizen. The material has been 
officially adopted by the Sonoma County Board 
of Education. It is the author’s ambition that 
it have state adoption, followed by national 
and international approval. Especially fine, is 
the half-figure sculpture of Mr. Burbank, by 
Roger Noble Burnham. 

In his message to school children, Burbank 
says: “Weakling cowards boast, swagger, and 
brag; the brave ones, the good ones, are gentle 
and kind. Cultivate kind, gentle, loving 
thoughts towards every person and animal; and 
even plants, stars, oceans, rivers and hills. 
You will find yourself growing more happy each 
day, and with happiness comes health and 
everything you want.” 


The New Barnes Readers. Books Six and Seven. 
384 and 492. pp., il. Laidlaw Brothers, Chi- 
cago, 1924. 


A good series, with several praiseworthy 
features, especially the new and timely nature 
of the selections. Some of the patriotic mater- 
ial, however, is a bit slushy. It is also difficult 
to understand just why the Twenty-Third Psalm 
should be sandwiched between Poor Richard 
and Epictetus. The new Barnes Readers, how- 
ever, have had wide approbation. 


Practical Problem Projects. By F. W. Rawcliffe. 
112 pp., paper covers, many ils. F. E, Comp- 
ton and Co. 1925. 


An alluring and zestful brochure, brilliantly 
and profusely illustrated from Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. Rawcliffe shows the many 
ways in which modern reference materials in- 
tegrate with project teaching. The questions 
are keenly edged; for example, the last question 
in the book is this 

Could we frame more effective legislation 

in regard to Oriental immigration if we did 

so in conjunction with the other English- 

speaking peoples of the Pacific? 


The Improvement of the Written Examination. 
By %. M 


. Ruch. 
Co. 1924. $1.80. 


Dr. Ruch is asociate professor of education 
and. psychology in Iowa State University, and 


193 p. Scott, Foresman & 
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was associated with Terman in the Stanford 
revision of the Binet test. He has presented 
unusually full information regarding the newer 
objective examination methods. Methods of prep- 
aration and application of the tests are thor- 
oughly discussed. A rich assortment of illustra- 
tions emphasize and classify the theory present- 
ed. A complete high-school content examination 
is included. Illustrations are given from the 
fields of chemistry, biology, literature and com- 
position, French, Latin, physics, spelling, read- 
ing, history, and manual training. 

Dr. Ernest Horn, in the preface, says: “There 
has now developed a new type of test program 
... These new and more perfect methods of 
testing fill a need which cannot be met by the 
use of the standardized tests ... Dr. Ruch has 
performed a real service ... in illustrating so 
clearly the different ways in which these tests 
may be prepared.” 


Raffia Basketry as an Art. By Gertrude Por- 
ter Ashley and Mildred Porter Ashley. Sec- 
ond edition. 82 p., col. plates. Published by 
the authors. Deerfield, Connecticut. 1921. 


The Society of Deerfield Industries has re- 
vived old and quaint handicrafts in the Berk- 
shire foothills. Mrs. Ashley and her associates 
make baskets, coverlets, candles, tablecloths, 
rugs, portieres, bed hangings, dolls, and many 
other articles. Her book on the raffia basket 
made its first appearance at the San Francisco 
exposition, and has enjoyed a wide vogue. She 
also prepares sets of twelve water-color studies 
of baskets. 

The book is copiously illustrated and with 
full directions covering materials, technique, 
etc. The frontispiece, in colors, shows a lovely 
Japanese landscape basket. Rattia basketry has 
become recognized as an important medium in 
occupational therapy. 


Course of Study for the Third and Fourth 
Grades. Los Angeles City Schools. Ethel 
I. Salisbury, director of the course of study. 
352 pp., paper covers. Published by Los 
Angeles City Schools. 1924. 


The main feature of this estimable course is 
the activity program; action is recognized as 
imperative in the learning process. We learn 
by doing. The center of the stage is occupied, 
not by subjects and facts, but the child’s natural 
activities and interests. Every activity should 
result, and through good teaching does result in 
knowledge, habits, skills, and attitudes. Miss 
Salisbury and her associates have done a mod- 
ern and progressive piece of work. 


The School and Country Life. By Samuel B. Mc- 
Cready. 307 p., many ils. and plates. D. 

Cc. Heath and Company. 1924. 
The rediscovery of rural life has been going 


on in America for the past few decades. The 
problems of the open country are being at- 
tacked, not with the crude tools of the pioneer, 
but with the highly integrated technique of 
modern science. The rural school, instead of 
remaining merely regrettable and pathetic, has 
become a challenge, a beacon, a broad highway 
of approach to rural folk, a new way of remak- 
ing agrarian human society. 

McCready of Ontario, Canada, has given us a 
fine, stimulating book, packed with good things 
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and charged with ideas. This is the first of the 
Rural Education Series, edited by Harold W. 
Foght, and written to serve the needs of chil- 
dren who are to spend their lives in the open 
country and in the rural villages. All of us 
who are interested in the dawning of the new 
rural life (which comprehends in itself a whole 
new philosophy of life for all peoples in all 
places) thank God for such books as this one, 
and pray for more. 


| 


Choosing an Occupation. A Vocational Civics. 
By Samuel H. Zeigler and Helen Jaquette. 
344 p., il. John C. Winston Co. 1924. $1.20. 

The reviewer heartily commends this book. 


He congratulates the authors and publishers 
upon the high quality and many attractive fea- 
tures of the text. Vocational Civic has an im- 
portant—an acutely important—place in any 
rational school program. One of the tasks of 
the school is to prepare pupils to “earn a liv- 
ing.” It is quite reasonable that the pupils 
should be intelligently acquainted with the 
various ways of earning a living. The world is 
full of blind alleys, pitfalls, square pegs, round 
holes, and vocational maladjustment. Some of 
this is inevitable; much is preventable. 

Ziegler and Jaquette have used a simple, easy 
vocabulary, much historical and biographical 
material, and good literary style. Each chapter 
has things for pupils to do and books for pupils 
to read. There are many good illustrations, and 
the volume is well bound. 

t 


The Early Embryology of the Chick. By Brad- 
ley M. Patten. Second edition. 177 p. 64 ils. 
col. plates. P. Blakiston’s Son & Company. 
1925. $2.25. 


Embryology is a part of education. The pre- 
natal life is no less important than the post- 
natal. If school people knew more embryology 
their teachings would be saner, and their atti- 
tude toward children more kindly. Professor 
Patten, of Western Reserve University, has 
written an authoritative monograph that now 
appears in its second edition. The text is 
authentic; the illustrations are praiseworthy. 


Tree of Memory. An Armistice Day Pageant. 
By Grace C. Moses. 11l-page pamphlet. 
Paper covers. A full-page plate. A. S. 
Barnes and Company. 50 cents. 

This is one of an excellent series of “Pageants 


with a Purpose,” edited by Dr. Linwood Taft. 
It is loose-leaf style for use of the Physical 
Education Handbook. Two endings are given: 
one for localities where memorial trees have 
been planted, the other where there are no trees 
or memorial of any sort. This beautiful pageant 
is given annually by the pupils of the High 
School of West Orange, New Jersey, as their 
share in the world’s celebration of Armistice 
Day. Its object is to honor the memory of the 
twenty-eight boys killed in action, for whom 
memorial trees have been planted by the 
American Legion in a park near the school. 


Health for Every Day. Health in home and 
neighborhood. By Maurice A. Bigelow and 
Jean Broadhurst. 1924. 235, 328 p. il. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company. 

These modern health texts are the children of 


Professor and Mrs. Biology, Teachers’ College, 
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Columbia University, and do credit to their dis- 
tinguished and capable parents. Professor Bige- 
low has long been an outstanding figure in the 
realm of health education; Miss Broadhurst is 
highly qualified as a teacher and writer. Vol- 
ume I deals with personal health; Volume I! 
with home and neighborhood. The field of the 
new health education is much broader and more 
significant than that covered by the old type of 
textbooks in physiology and hygiene. 

The text is very good, but the arrangement 
and illustrations are only fair. All of the 
acknowledgments of pictures should have been 
bunched as a page by themselves, instead of 
being strung meaninglessly all through the 
book. Nobody cares much where a picture came 
from: the only question is this—Does it effec- 
tively tell the story intended for it? 

Some of the pictures are poor, others archaic 
—for example, Fig. 96. Book II. As a whole 
they are of too many kinds, culled from many 
sources, and should have been standardized, from 
an artistic viewpoint. This criticism is a minor 
one, however, and the books are permeated with 
a fine, accurate, modern, scientific spirit. They 
are civic-minded and constructive. 


Individual Gymnastics. A handbook of correc- 
tive and remedial gymnastics. By Lillian 
Curtis Drew. Second edition, thoroughly 
revised. 260 p., 109 engravings. Lea and 
Febiger. 1924, $2.00. 


A beautiful, well-developed and effective body 
is one of the goals of the modern educational 
program. Gymnastics are as essential as spel- 
ling or ciphering. Miss Drew of the New York 
City Y. W. C. A. has written a plain, “eminently 
practical handbook, copiously illustrated. We 
need the gospel which she is preaching, and 
more of it, in all our schools. Flat chests and 
crooked spines are remediable. Humanity, if it 
will, can recreate itself. The ancient Greeks 
did! 


Shorthand Dictation Exercises. With Gregg Vo- 
cabulary. By Jeanette C. Hall and William 


H. Cunningham. Ginn & Co. 1921. 
84 cents. 


One hundred two-page exercises in pad form, 
with perforated pages which may be detached. 
The letters and other selections are well graded, 
varied, up to date, and practical. Word groups 
are placed at the head of each selection. These 
word groups contain the more common and the 
more difficult phrases in the letters and articles 
which follow. This pad is a stepping-stone be- 
tween the textbook and the new-matter dicta- 
tion. There are two editions—one without a 
vocabulary, and one with a Gregg vocabulary. 

‘The exercises may be assigned for class or 
for home study. The pupils write out the exer- 
cise material in the space provided. The word 
groups which require special drill are to be 
written several times on practice paper or in 
note books. After their completion the exer- 
cises are handed to the teacher for correction 
and class discussion. On the next day or soon 
thereafter the exercises are written by the pu- 
pils from dictation by the teacher or someone 
appointed for the purpose. 

The results are stated to be: Increased vocab- 
ulary, increased speed, increased accuracy of 


210 p. 
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outlines, uniform and sustained speed in writ- 
ing; saves the time of teacher and pupil; pupil 
is quickly prepared for new-matter dictation; 
an admirable device for providing homé study. 


Practical Projects, Plays and Games. For pri- 
mary teachers. By Gail Calmerton. 192 p., il. 
“= Company, Chicago. 1924. 
1.20. 


Fort Wayne primary teachers, under guidance 
of Miss Calmerton, the primary supervisor, are 
vesponsible for this useful little volume. The 
spirit of play is combined with the spirit of 
work. “We have sought to preserve the initia- 
tive of the child,” says L. C. Ward, Superin- 
tendent of Fort Wayne Schools, “but to merge 
all individual activity into one common purpose.” 
This is indeed the real business of education in 
self-governing America. 


New Second Reader. By Walter L. Hervey and 


Melvin Hix. 188 p., il. Longmans, Green & 
Company. 1424. 72 cents. 


School people interested in this member of the 
Horace Mann readers should first read the New 
Manual, which gives the background and meth- 
odology of the series. The New Second Reader 
take advantage of the cumulative effect of a 
series of related incidents and situations woven 
together into a complete story. 


Freehand Drawing, Book One. By Frances Brem 
and Dorothy Gordon. 64 p., il. Paper cov- 
ers. Bruce Publishing Company. i924. 88 
cents. 


Freehand Drawing is a carefully graded 
course for the first year high school, allowing 
for two 45-minute periods per week in a school 
year of ten months. Perspective, patterns, de- 
sign, color, object and figure sketching, work- 
ing drawing, geometric problems, compositions, 
lettering and posters, are ably presented. The 
mediums used are pencil, crayon, water color, 
ink and charcoal. The course is arranged in 
eonsecutive series of plates with problems pre- 
senting principles of design. It is printed by 
the offset process with color charts. 


Teaching Janior High School Mathematics. By 
Harry C. Barber. 144 p., il. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1924. $1.20. 


This initial volume of a new and important 
series, the Riverside Mathematical Mono- 
graphs, comes from the pen of a well-known 
teacher of mathematics in the Boston schools. 
The series is under the editorial direction of 
John Wesley Young, professor of mathematics, 
Dartmouth College. 

Barber’s worthy monograph surveys and in- 
terprets, in a practical way, the new unit of 
mathematical instruction for the junior high 
school grades. It is intended for progressive 
teachers and school officials who desire spe- 
cific and reliable information in this new cate- 
gory of instruction. It will be of direct interest 
to all educators who deal with the problems of 
mathematics from grade six through’ the high 
school The section on approximate computa- 
tion should command the particular attention 
of science teachers. 

“The movement for a sane, but thorough- 


going, reorganization of mathematical instruc- 
tion,” states Professor “Young, “is running 
strong.” In the vigorous introduction Barber 
shows how the new program in mathematics 
has evolved, and the bases for the revision. 
He has done a good piece of work. 


Junior High School Mathematics, Third Course. 
By Vosburgh, Gentleman, and Hassler. Re- 
vised edition. 294 p., il. Macmillan. 1924. 


The recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements have 
been closely followed in the revision of this 
text. The principal changes which have been 
made in the revision of the Third Course are 
these: (1) The history of development of aige- 
braic symbolism is told informally; (2) the 
amount of geometry of a formal character has 
been materially reduced, yet enough has been 
included to give the pupil a definite idea of 
the nature and character of formal geometry, 
and in every case’ where there is a natural con- 
nection the algebra and the geometry are pre- 
sented together; (3) only the types of factoring 
are presented which accord with the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee and the 
College Entrance Examination Board; (4) the 
amount of problem material has been materially 
increased; (5) thought-provokinjg reviews are 
presented at the end of each chapter. 


Les Romanesques. Comedie en trois actes en 
vers par Edmond Rostand. Edited by Henry 
Le Daum. New edition. Vocabulary by 
Noelia Dubrule. 135 p. Ginn and Company. 
1924. 64 cents. 


The poetic excellence and dramatic genius 
of Edmond Rostand, the beauty and freshness 
of his plays, endear him to all lovers of fine 


literature. This light comedy is fascinating by 
virtue of its fleeting, fantastic, and at times 
exuberant verse. “The literature of joy,” stated 
Chesterton, in quite another connection, “is in- 
finitely more difficult, more rare, and more 
triumphant than the black and white literature 
of pain.” This aphorism is true of “Les Roman- 
esques.” Straforel, the universal genius and ex- 
actor, is the real hero of this delightful comedy. 
Le Daum has done painstaking editorial work, 
and has prefaced the text with a brilliant intro- 
duction, which includes a clear exposition of 
the Alexandrine or heroic line. 


Elementary Algebra. Revised edition. By John 
W. Hopkins and P. H. Underwood. 358 p. 
Macmillan Company. 1924. 


The Galveston, Texas, Superintendent of 
Schools and a Galveston high school teacher 
of mathematics jointly produced this algebra, 
which has now reached its second edition. The 
revisions have been made in accordance with 
the recommendations of the National Commit- 
tee in Mathematical Requirements. “In treat- 
ing new matter,” state the authors, “the aim 
has been to be clear and full, and yet to pro- 
voke honest thinking.” The book is not spec- 
tacular, but it is sound and modern. — 
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All music education 


The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is 
fast becoming the verv core of the whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study 
instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful 
songs sung by real artists. Musicis the foundation of all these hitherto un- 
related units. Working with the real music brings all phases of music study 
into a cohesive whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you 
place a Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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VISUAL EDUCATION IN SOME 
AMERICAN CITIES 


From a Survey Made By The Sierra Educational 
News 


LEVELAND, Ohio.—All the visual material 

for the Cleveland school system is handled 
by and through the Educational Museum of the 
Cleveland School of Education. Each month 
the Museum circulates a large number of lantern 
slides, mounted pictures, models, exhibits, and 
motion pictures. We adjust the material as 
closely as possible to educational needs and do 
not consider the entertainment phase. We 
spend annually $2,000 for films, $1,000 for slides, 
$3,000 for other visual aids. A generous use 
is made of industrial films; no motion pictures 
are used by the public libraries. We find a 
lack of educational films in all subjects. 

WILLIAM M. GREGORY, 
Director, Educational Museum. 


INCOLN, Nebraska.—We have the beginning 

of a definite department of Visual Education. 
A committee has made considerable study of 
the problem and has adapted present develop- 
ments to our use. Most of our schools have 
slide machines; many of them own sets of 
good slides. We have, in connection with the 
general supply department of the schools, a 
library of slides; we are also building up a 
library of pictures. We have a stereoscope ma- 
chine and also portable moving picture machines 
which are available for use in any school. 

We rent motion picture films. A number of 
good films are available from the University of 
Nebraska department of visual education. We 
purchase our slides; also stereuscopes, stereo- 
scopic views, maps, pictures, exhibits, etc. We 
believe visual education is worth the money, 
and are spending about $1,000 annually. 

Films that we have found to be good are,— 
Lincoln Cycle No. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8; President’s 
Answer; Hats Off; Tom Thumb; The Price of 
Thoughtlessness; As Bruin Junior Sees It; 
Great White Moth; Snow White; Magic Cloak; 
The Knowing Gnome; Felling Forest Giants; 
Capturing Lions by Aeroplane. We have made 
use of a number of industrial films; the Water- 
man Fountain Pen, for example; also the Stude- 
baker film. These have a limited use, however, 
and are not always well adapted to school 
children. Films having a maximum educational 
value have been rare. Those that are good are 
not always easily available. The slide and 
stereoscopic people have made great strides in 
providing appropriate subjects. 

We have found the Bausch and Lomb projec- 
tor, the Acme, SVE, and the Picturol very effi- 
cient machines. Costs are moderate. In our 
high school we have a high-priced stationary 
type machine. Motion pictures will have an in- 
creasing use in school work. This will de- 


pend very largely on adequate provision for 
dark rooms in connection with the regular work 
of the school, or in a better development of 
the daylight screen adapted to the motion pic- 
ture. Among the great difficulties is the fact 
that educational films are not suited for differ- 
ent grades of instruction. Such films as have 
been made are not easily obtainable. The co- 
operation of the motion picture industries and 
the educators has already done much to lessen 
these difficulties. 
MILLARD C. LBEFLER, Supt. of Schools. 


HICAGO, Illinois—We use many visual aids 
of all types. Mounted specimens of nature 
objects are furnished to the schools by the Field 
Museum. Stereographs are used extensively in 
the schools, where they are kept permanently. 
We have a library of about 100,000 lantern 
slides in our central bureau. These are circu- 
lated freely and continuously throughout the 
school system—a turnover of about 50,000 slides 
per month in this service, We have between 
400 and 500 reels of motion picture film which 
we are using. We are steadily adding to all 
of these collections and obtain our material 
from all sources. We spent $137,000 in 1923-24. 
The list of educational films which can be 


used to good advantage as supplementary work 
eZ. 
the Schools; 
What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

and because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


A Victrola in 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, |@lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
levy Brothers’ Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 S. First Street, San Jose 


+o 
Stores also at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
Spokane and elsewhere 
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Just Published 
Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography 


“PRODUCTION, MANUFACTURE, 
COMMERCE” 


By RAY HUGHES WHITBECK, Professor of Geography, University of Wisconsin 
624 pages Price $1.72 


This book is distinguished by its easy narrative style and its clear and logical 
presentation of the important facts of commercial geography. The treatment is simple, 
direct, teachable, and skillfully arranged. The main unit is the country. More than 
one-third of the book is devoted to the United States. Particular products are also 
frequently taken up in connection with the countries where they are especially impor- 
tant. The volume is thoroughly up-to-date and takes into account the information 
collected in the latesti censuses of the United States and other countries. The selection 
of material is such that the book will reflect the existing conditions for a long period. 

The book includes pictures, maps, diagrams, charts, reference tables, summaries, 
exercises, and index—a beautiful, fully-equipped book. 

This book comes under the State Board’s new classification of geography as a social 
science subject for high schools. 


AME'RICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 





NEW FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


By HAWKES, LUBY, AND TOUTON 
will be ready soon 


Meets all the recommendations of the Committee on the Reorganization of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education and the College Entrance Board. 

Emphasizes the formula and the graph. 

Many oral exercises. 

All the required trigonometry. 

Definitions and examples simplified. 

Easy approach to positive and negative numbers. 

Plenty of New exercise material. 

All of the strong features of the Hawkes, Luby, and Touton Algebra which 
have met with widespread approval have been retained. 

4000 schools in the United States, 45 of the 100 largest cities, and 319 high 
schools in California use the Hawkes, Luby, and Touton Algebra. 


If you are planning any change in your algebra course write us for a copy of 
this new book. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
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for text-books is great. Let me call attention 
to splendid films produced by Charles Urban 
and George Kleine, both of New York City, the 
Visual Text-book Publishers of Los Angeles; 
the Society for Visual Education of Chicago and 
many others. The Educational Screen, published 
at 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, gives as 
a premium to their subscribers a booklet called 
“1001 Films,” from which selection of good 
films can be made for non-theatrical use. We 
make extensive use of industrial films. There 
are many films on safety, standard-width stock, 
that can be secured free of charge, with the 
exception of expressage. 

For fixed equipment we have found the Sim- 
plex, Powers, and the Motiograph machines very 
satisfactory. The cost of these machines, de- 
pendent on the completeness of the equipment, 
varies from $600 to $1,200, exclusive of booths. 
There are several good types of portable ma- 
chines on the market, which cost from $250 to 
$375. The Devry, Acme, and American are among 
the best we have seen. 

The outlook for a greater use of films in the 
schools is very promising. The difficulties in 
the past have been a too meager production of 
educational types of films and too few of them 
printed on non-inflammable or safety stock. 
These two limitations can be overcome by a 
greater use of those now available and a united 
demand that all educational films be printed on 
non-inflammable stock of standard-width gauge. 

DUDLEY GRANT HAYS, 
Director, Visual Education, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


ETROIT, Michigan.—Films are used in 64 ele- 
mentary schools, 6 intermediate and 4 high 
schools. Our platoon organization is well adapted 
for the use of films. These films are delivered 
to the schools and are shown in the auditoriums. 
The unit of organization for the film circuit 
is three schools each week. In two weeks time 
films are used in 69 elementary schools. This 
does not mean that films are used only on the 
regular film day. All schools having standard- 
ized equipment make frequent use of numerous 
films. The auditorium teachers work with the 
various departments in order to promote the 
greatest correlation between the school activ- 
itles and the films used. There are 82 schools 
that have the Keystone “600” set; extensive 
use is made of this material. The department 
has 15,000 slides which serve as supplementary 
niaterial. Visual centers are being established 
ta order to determine techniques for the use 
‘f this material. Exhibits are being used more 
ind more each year. We secure material from 
nany sources, and spend annually,—films, $7,000; 
slides, $3,000; other visual aids, $1,000. 
Industrial films have been used extensively in 
the elementary, intermediate and high schools. 
Cass Technical High School makes frequent 
use of many films. The vocational departments 
are using films with good results. Films on 
literature suitable for the lower grades has 
always been a problem. Fiuns suitable for 
special programs (Lincoln’s Day, Christmas pro- 
grams, etc.) are not available. Films of any 
type for the lower grades are not available in 
large quantities. 





THE 
LITTLE 
GRAMMAR 


By Dean Cross 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


FUNCTIONAL grammar 
which gives thorough drill 
in the essentials only, the funda- 
mentals which have a function 
in shaping our everyday speech. 


Dean Cross’ book is used in grade 
schools, high and private schools, 
colleges, and by many study groups 
outside the regular academic rou- 
tine. It has been widely adopted 
and uniformly successful wherever 
used. 


California Price 72 cents. Send orders to 
California School Book Depository, 
San Francisco. 


| 8 Arlington Street 








The Symphony Series 


FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
ORCHESTRAS 


Arranged by 


FREDERICK STOCK GEORGE DASCH 
OSBOURNE McCONATHY 
PROGRAM II. 

. Overture Mireille. 


....Schubert 
Nesvera .......... 1 
....Czibulka 


Cradle Song 


. In the Mill 
Largo, Xerxes... 
. March, Athalia 


Handel “1.25 
Mendelssohn... 1.50 


CHOIRPMe Whe 


Instrumentation:—ist violin (ist and 3d 
pos.), 2d violin, viola, ’cello, bass, piano, 
1st flute, 2d flute, Ist clarinet, 2d clarinet, 
ist horn in F and Eb, 2d horn in F and Eb, 
ist cornet, 2nd cornet, trombone, drums. 


Set composed of one each of above in- 
struments sold at special net price of 
$11.75; price. each part, $0.90; piano, $1.50. 


Optional parts—oboe and bassoon. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Business Training Plus Business Education 


“Technical business training leads to employment; business education to em- 
ployment and advancement. Business Education qualifies for promotion.” 


Gregg business books are vocational and educational. They function in 
the business office and in life. The series includes modern books for every 
phase of commercial education as follows: 


Advertising and Salesmanship Commercial Education Mono- Economics a. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting graphs English Composition and 
Business Arithmetic Pedagogy Rhetoric 
: ‘ Course of Study Mathematics 
Business Spelling . 
aden Balak etd-t Lesson Plans Office Practice and Procedure 
r een ane “Lorre Tests, etc. Rapid Calculation 
renee 2 Commercial French Secretarial Studies 
Business Organization and Ad- Commercial Law Shorthand 


ministration Commercial Spanish Stationery 
Typewriting 
You are invited to measure these books by the standards of modern 
business practice, technique, pedagogy, and educational content. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


A STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


Our most noted statesmen have often said that agriculture is the most instructive 
and most fundamental occupation of man. Yet in the past we have failed to recognize 
the greatness of our leaders in the development of the soil. 


A. E. Winship, Editor of The Journal of Education has collaborated with 
L. S. Ivins, Head of the Department of Agriculture at the Kent State 
Teachers College in Ohio, in the writing of 


FIFTY FAMOUS FARMERS 
in order to show us that our agriculturists have performed deeds far more important to 
our economic welfare than the idolized acts of many of our soldiers. 
The authors have made six distinct groups as follows: 
Farm Inventors. 
Creators of Better Plants and Animals. 
Leaders in Rural Economics and Social Life. 
Soil Experts. 
Administrators of Agriculture. 
Secretaries of Agriculture in Cabinet of Presidents. 
Each group includes biographies of certain men who have made noteworthy contri- 
butions to this fundamental science. 


This book is valuable, however, not only as an authentic biography but it impresses on 
the reader some of the most important principles involved in the development of mod- 
ern scientific agriculture, so that the reader of this book learns more of his own 
America and the men who have done so much to make it a better and prosperous country. 


Every student of agriculture should have an opportunity to read this book. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 
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For the elementary schools we have found the 
Acme No. 12 best suited for this work (safety, 
illumination, service). We are using the Pow- 
ers and Simplex in the intermediate and high 
schools, We have some §.V.E. machines in the 
intermediate schools. 


I think the following problems should be 
worked out in research fashion: 

a. Selection and validation of film-rating 
cards. 
Developing of a teacher technique for the 
presentation of educational films. 
Establishment of a scientific basis for the 
selection of educational films. 
Working out of a plan for establishing re- 
liable sources of films. 
Revision of courses of study actually list- 
ing all visual aids that are available and 
usable for instructional purposes with each 
unit of work. 


We are attempting to work out points a, b, c, 
and e in the Detroit system. These processes 
are slow and must be worked out carefully. 


W. W. WHITTINGHILL, 
Film program-city exhibits, 
Visual Education Dept. 


CHILDREN’S PETS EXIBITION 


DR. FREDERICK W. D’EVELYN, Superintendent 


HE Children’s Pets Exhibition announces its 

next exhibition, to be held in San Francisco, 
April 7 and 8. This date has special significance 
for thereon the C. P. E. passes out of its ‘teen 
years’ and records its twentieth anniversary. 
Those most intimately associated with C. P. E. 
progress and growth, admit the double decade, 
but do not concede any aging. Experience, true! 
but otherwise the faith, energy and zeal of the 
c. P. E. is as youthful as ever. How could it 
be otherwise when its very being rests upon the 
ever recurring crop of children; each replete 
with the instinct of the type but ever new with 
the recentness of its individuality. 

The C. P. E. has upbuilt an arena of action and 
resource that in its twenty years has trans- 
muted the initial “show in a balcony’ into a 
movement that has become international in its 
appeal and world-wide in its utilization. From 
its inception the society has maintained a con- 
sistent idealism; elastic enough, however to 
adopt itself to the needed variance demanded by 
external or specific conditions. 

Speaking of these demands Superintendent 
Frederick W. D’Evelyn says “In our outlook for 
1925 we are not unmindful of the fact that 
times have changed very much in the twenty 
years of C. P. E. experience: housing conditions; 
educational demands; civic surroundings of 
ethics, fashions and fancies. New complexes de- 
mand recognition, grave problems need tactful 
treatment. 

“It seems to us in the score of years just 
closed that our city children have lost three 
years of youth. This is a sacrifice, a displace- 
ment that it will be difficult to compensate, 
much less to atone for. There is a loss of values 
for this premature dentition, this senility of 
adolescence, that we must fully assess, and 
adopt measures to counteract and minimize. 


For 


Junior High Schools 


First French Book for Junior High 
Schools 


Hodge and Lee’s Elementary 
English 
Advanced Book for first two years 
Readings in Literature 
Books I and II (Dyer-Brady) 


Van Vort’s Student’s Spelling Aid 


Texts that hold the attention 
of the pupils. 
Write us or our California representa- 
tive, Mr. Thomas P. Horn, Alameda, for 
samples or information. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


SMITH’S 


ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY 


Revised by 


Dr. James Kendall 


and 
Five Well-Known High School Teachers 


In this complete revision of ELEMEN- 
TARY CHEMISTRY are included the 
changes and developments in chemistry 
since the publication of the or‘ginal text. 
The fundamental principles of the orig- 
inal Smith text—emphasis on chemistry 
as a science and a thorough understand- 
ing of the theory with adequate practical 
application—have been retained. This 
book is 12mo in size, contains 423 pages, 
and sells for $1.80. 

The accompanying Laboratory Outline 
lays particular emphasis on the connec- 
tion between the experiments and the 
theory of the text. Its price is 75 cents. 


The Century Co. 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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Up-to-the-minute Commercial Texts 


DICTATION FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


Gregg and Benn Pitman Editions 


Contains up-to-date material and develops a strictly modern business vocabulary. 
It has ninety-two articles and a wealth of letters. 


BUSINESS FORMS AND CUSTOMS FOR EVERYDAY USE 


A textbook on the elements of business, containing information on general busi- 
ness customs and practices. 


BOOKEEPING FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


Two texts, elementary and advanced, with all material necessary for business 
practices. These books will appeal to all teachers, who desire simplicity with 
thoroughness, modernness with accuracy, utility with efficiency. 


Now Ready 
JUNIOR TRAINING FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


A new book which meets the need for general and specific training in the eighth 
and ninth years of Junior High School. 


Further information upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented in California by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


PLAYGROUND DEVICES 


for 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR USE 


MERRI-GO-ROUND 
TEETER TOTTERS 
SWINGS 


for the Little Tots or 
Bigger Kiddies 


Ne? 
American Playground Device Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Box 417 
Awarded Gold Medal Panama- 
California-Exposition 
Represented by— 


THOS, H. FALLON 
112 Market Street, San Francisco 
COLIN -KIRK 
33 Ogden Street, Denver, Colo. 
CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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“Nature instincts are dominant factors in the 
young human’s make up. It surely is essential 
that those instincts be wisely directed rather 
than be ignored or lightly esteemed.” 

Such a policy the society has maintained and 
therein it is deserving of the helpful co-opera- 
tion alike of civic bodies, educators, and parents. 
Our affiliation with the local society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals has proved to 
be of mutual advantage. The C. P. E. exhibitors 
very soon learn the fundamental fact, that love 
and kindness are essential in the care of pets, 
otherwise, there is absent that subtle intangible 
something, that the pet-expert senses and looks 
for, and which separates “the pet,” from the 
mere “entry” in a C. P. E. Humaneness, the 
anti-body to ignorance and cruelty, is interpeted 
in the broader concepts of experience and in- 
telligence. r 

Just as naturally as the purposes and services 
of the C. P. E. become aligned with humaneness 
and anti-cruelty; equally so do the same attri- 
butes join them with education. The C. P. E. 
must ever find its raw supplies in the school 
room, from the kindergarten to graduating class 
of the high school. This relationship is claim- 


ing attention more and more, as the movement 
develops. 


The “Pageant of Youth,” allegorical, musical 
masque, will be presented the week of March 30 
in the San Francisco Civic Auditorium. The 
pageant levies tribute on all the arts of the 
stage. It is said to be a flash of scenic beauty, 
a blaze of almost oriental splendor. The angel 
guardians of Youth wreathe solemn and stately 
minuets, the angels of darkness toss and swirl 
in demonic fury. Great success has attended the 
pageant in eastern cities. More than 50,000 peo- 
ple witnessed it in Chicago. It has also been 
produced in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh. 
An orchestra of symphonic proportions will play 
the elaborate musical score, comprising works 
of the best composers. 


Lucy M. Young, county superintendent of 
schools, Trinity County, and her associates are 
actively pushing a campaign for 100% enroll- 
ment in the C. T. A. The County Board of Edu- 
cation has passed a resolution urging all teachers 
to join. 


Teacher improvement in service has been in- 
vestigated by a Committee of the Pasadena Re- 
search Council. The Committee recommends a 
single salary schedule, ranging from $1400 to 
$3200. May I. Newby is chairman; the other 
members are Wm, E. Ewing, Frederick H. Shac- 


kelford, Chester A. Pugsley, Mabel Palmer, Ed- 
win Price. 


The Johnson Immigration Bill, passed at the 
last session of Congress, is already being sub- 
jected to attacks. A bill has been introduced by 
Representative Perlman, of New York, which 
would allow aliens whose views were approved 
prior to July 1, 1924, -irrespective of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. The effect of the proposed 
legislature would be to let down the bars and 
allow large numbers of immigrants, who are 


now forbidden entrance, to come into this coun- 
try. 


Do You Teach the Social 
Sciences? 


Here Is a Real American 
Atlas to Help You 


GOODES SCHOOL ATLAS 


By Professor J. Paul Goode 
University of Chicago 


Among its 300 maps are physical, 
political, density - of - population, 
rainfall, temperature, products, 
relief, historical, soils, railway, 
cities-and-their-environs,and com- 
merce maps. 


The world is covered but 
America Is Featured 


This atlas is low-priced enough 
for class use; it is indispensable 
for reference. 


Write for Circular 
Rand MSNally & Company 


New York CHICAGO 
(Dept. C-112) 


San Francisco 


John Martin’s Book 
THE CHILD’S MAGAZINE 


Special Teacher Bulletin Service 


John Martin’s Book, the Child’s Magazine, 
is now used in hundreds of primary grade 
school rooms as the basis for supplementary 
work in English, Reading, Vocabulary Build- 
ing, Primary Project Work and Drawing and 
Color Work. The magazine encourages in- 
dividual reading. It is a store house for 
opening exercises. Twelve issues yearly. 

An Educational Bulletin called The Little 
Child at School is mailed free monthly sepa- 
rate from magazine, to teacher and school 
subscribers. A year’s subscription to the 
magazine at $4.00 will give you a storehouse 
of interesting, illustrated material together © 
with helpful Bulletins showing useable school 
room methods. 


Sample copy of magazine and of Bulletin 
will be sent free on request. 


John Martin’s Book House 


33 West Forty-ninth St. New York City 
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GEOGRAPHY 
(Continued from Page 164) 


those foreigners do such foolish things.” That 
is the stuff of which war is made. The for- 
eigners do not do such foolish things. They 
do such natural things, as we can see if we 
really understand them, their position, and 
their problems. The great spiritual and men- 
tal test for success in the teaching of geog- 
raphy is the creation of understanding. We 
present to the child the fact that a foreign 
people is different from ourselves. What is 
his first reaction? Does he without under- 
standing judge it and dismiss it with a bad 
name as Wop, Dago, Guinea, Greaser, or some 
such? Or does he desire to understand why 
they are different? 


The C. T. A. Central Section elected the fol- 
lowing Officers for the current year: President, 
Oo. S. Hubbard, Madera; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Meta N. Footman, Madera. Delegates to the 
State Council,—William John Cooper, Fresno; 
L. E. Chenoweth, Bakersfield; S. J. Braine.d, 
Tulare; Miss M. L. Richmond, Hanford; Robert 
J. Teall, Madera; C. L. Geer, Coalinga; E. W. 
Hauck, Reedley. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows—(1) Ap- 
preciation for hospitality and entertainment; 
(2) endorsement of Mark Keppel’s work in the 
cause Of education; (3) that Raisin Day be cele- 
brated on Friday or Saturday; (4) that speakers 
from a distance be given first place on the pro- 
gram; (5) that a campaign of education be con- 
ducted among teachers throughout the State, as 
to the value of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; (6) necrology—Victor C. Gaines; (7) rec- 
ommending school legislation. Wm. A. Otto was 
chairman of the resolutions committee. 


California State Credentials—The Commission 
of Credentials announces the following resolu- 
tions recently adopted by the California State 
Board of Education: 


1. That the holder of a School Administration 

Credential shall be authorized to engage ‘n 
general school supervision, but shall not be 
authorized to supervise one or more special 
subjects as a full-time occupation. 
That the list of institutions accredited for 
special certification be abolished and that 
after July 1, 1925, all candidates for special 
certificates shall be required to make appli- 
cation to the State Board of Education. 
State Teachers Colleges will issue diploma- 
credentials in special subjects. 


Miss Mary Trumper was re-elected state sup- 
erintendent of Montana by a large majority at 
the recent election. Her administrative organiz- 
ation comprises 5 women and one man. 


A committee of seven on home education has 
been appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. It met in Washington, D. C., in Jan- 
uary. There appear to be no representatives 
from the Pacific Coast on the Committee. 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. L. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


LARGEST STOCKS ON THE COAST 


PORTABLE WOODWORKER 
Sidney No. 2 


SMITH BOOTH USHER CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Complete Price Catalogs on Request 
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ECOGNIZED as the largest kindergarten supply Leave t 
house in the world, Milton Bradley Company wish to 
manufacture for kindergartens a line of materials and get 
covering completely every phase of this branch of term, th 
child education. The variety ranges from small Don’t 
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The line of Bradley Primary School supplies contains 
the best available material for teaching small children Don’t 
the rudiments of language, arithmetic, spelling, color Don’t 
and form. It includes an unexcelled assortment of member 
word builders, sentence builders, number builders, peg normal. 
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SOME DONT’S 
(Continued from Page 172) 


self from the community affairs which regu- 
larly occur on Friday and Saturday nights. 


Be a Roman in Rome 

Learn to take the temper of a community. 
No matter how much you love to dance do not 
offend a people that do not largely approve. 
On the other hand, if you do not approve do not 
more greatly offend those who love to dance 
by starting a righteous crusade against it. 
Leave that to the people themselves. If you 
wish to be brave and valiant and self righteous 
and get your walking papers at the end of the 
term, that, of course, is your affair. 

Don’t tell all you know. A teacher gossip 
can make no headway in a community. 


Humility 

Don’t be opinionated. 

Don’t feel yourself superior and show it. Re- 
member that although you have a college or 
normal education, and many of them may not, 
these people’ have learned in their years of 
living many things of which you are in su- 
preme ignorance. The brand-new graduate 
can be the most insufferable bore in existence. 
No finer feelings of kindliness and courage 
can be found than among the country popula- 
tion of our land. To be sure, you will at times 
feel you must get away for a long chat with 
some one who speaks your language, that of 
school and college, but the language of the 
heart is the same everywhere. 


The new auditorium of the Point Arena Union 
High School was formally dedicated on January 
22. Decorations of ferns and other greens were 
used effectively on the large stage. Informal 
talks were given by Dr. Huntley, a member of 


the board of trustees, Mr. Selzer, principal of 


the high school, and County Superintendent Roy 
Good of Ukiah. Rev. Miller, of Alameda, gave 
an interesting address on community problems 
and their relation to the school. Music was 
furnished by the high school and, following the 
program, three short basket-ball games were 
played by the pupils of the physical education 
department. 


The single salary schedule in practice is con- 
sidered by Prof. James F. Hosic, Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Vol. 26, pp. 288-294, December, 1924. 
He shows that the modern platoon school, with 
ahundred teachers, specialists, and highly dif- 
ferential courses, has little in common with the 
Drimitive “district” school of our fathers. It 
demands a high order of ability and entails 
heavy responsibilities on principal and staff. 
The publie is gradually awakening to this fact. 


Salaries will be made commensurate with the 
tasks, 


Stanford University 


California 


Summer Quarter, 1925 


First Term—June 23rd to July 25th. 
Second Term—July 27th to August 29th 


Courses offered in regular college de- 
partments of same character and credit 
value as during other quarters. Special 
opportunities for graduate work for high- 
er degrees. Properly qualified students 
may obtain master’s degree by attend- 
ance at three summer quarters. 

In the School of Education enlarged 
program for teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

Stanford is a residence university. De- 
lightful living conditions in an ideal sum- 
mer climate. 

Organized week-end outings, public lec- 
tures and entertainments. 


For announcement of courses and other 
information, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
Box 27, Stanford University, California 


For Free-hand Writing 


~ The elastic action and fine, 
smooth point of Esterbrook’s 
No. 453 make this pen a favor- 
ite in many schools and com- 
mercial colleges, and also for 
office use. 

Each Esterbrook pen is a fine 
steel instrument, delicately 
fashioned and adjusted to ful- 
fil one purpose: to help make 
handwriting easy and readable. 


Send 15 cents for the 12 most popular pens 
in the world; booklet of 100 famous auto- 
graphs will be sent free. 


Address Department SEN 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 


Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., 
Ltd. 


Toronto 


Always a FRESH 


bslertrovk 
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Let This Mark al) Be Your Guide 
to Good School Desks 


OS reputation for fine school seating has 
penetrated to practically every county of 
every state in the Union. To use this reputation 
as your guide to enduring satisfaction in school 
desks is good buying judgment. 


Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 


51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the icturesand describes fifteen models 
country have stocks on hand now or classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation ofyouremer- insuring the right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need. 


American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Phoenix, Cc. F. WEBER & CO., Distributors Reno, 


Arizona 601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco eee 
222 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 


Two Hundred and SevenThousand [207,000| 


Complete revolutions in an hour. 


And yet the vibration is so slight that it can hardly be detected. 
Therein is one of the reasons why so many Schools are adopting 
Little Giant Motor Headstock Lathes for vocational training. 

A boy, a stick of wood, a chisel and a Little Giant Motor Head 
Stock Lathe---these afford unlimited possibilities for development 
of useful skill, development of the senses of proportion and of 
beauty, development of creative power, development of earning 
ability. 

What other investment can you make 

in shop equipment that will render so 

large a return in educational value? 

None. Witness the fact that we have 


just shipped 13 Little Giant Lathes to 
one School Board. 


Write us for prices 
and particulars 


Little Giant Co. LITTLE, GIANT 


252 Rock Street Mankato, Minn. Head Stock Motor Lathe 
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PRINTING SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 177) 
these cities was established before the two 
men returned to Chicago to attend the con- 
yention of the Vocational Education Associa- 
tion in February. 

Speaking of conventions, Mr. Phillips was re- 
minded of the one at Indianapolis where the 
invitation of the City of Los Angeles was pre- 
sented by Mr. Kienholtz for the National So- 
ciety of Vocational Education to meet there in 
1925. Mr. Phillips thought that not only the 
yocational educators of the country, but also 
the exhibitors ought to give full consideration 
to this invitation. 


Los Angeles County for two years has con- 

ducted its institute on the 2 day, 3 day plan; 
that is, 2 days local institute and 3 days with 
¢. T. A. Southern Section. There comes strong 
objections to this plan, instead of the 5-day 
formerly, from many superintendents, for the 
following reasons: 

1. It is more expensive to carry on 22 separ- 
district institutes than to have the ses- 
sions with the C, T. A. for the full five days. 
The institutes are not so instructional nor 
inspirational, There are only two talks per 
day at the local institutes. These talks 
probably are not so good, as the speakers 
would be inspired to greater effort address- 
ing 6,000 listeners than to speak to a hun- 
dred or so. 

. The local institutes necessitate so many 
one-day holidays as to interfere with our 
best work in the school. For instance this 
year we had the following holidays fol- 
lowing swiftly on each others heels: No- 
vember 11, Armistice Day; November 138, 
Institute; November 27-28, Thanksgiving. 
Holidays became a joke and the gossip on 
the street. People wanted to know what 
the teachers were paid to do, ete. These 
numerous holidays seriously broke into 
our school-work. These are three of the 
many reasons the present 2-day, 3-day 
plan is not thought to be the most suc- 
cessful plan.—W. L. Stuckey, District Super- 
intendent of Schools, Huntington Park. 


Children’s Pets Exhibition, under auspices of 
the San Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
fruelty to Animals, will be held April 7 and 8, 
athe Civic Auditorium. 


The Parent-Teacher Assoviation of Cotton- 
mod recently held their regular bi-monthly 
meting. Miss Beatrice Woodward of the State 
Health Control was present and gave an inter- 
sting talk on malnutrition. Miss Alice Ring- 
tiem, Shasta County Health Nurse, urged the 
rving of milk, during recess, to the children. 
ht program for February was outlined, cover- 
g Child Welfare problems. A committee was 
80 appointed to arrange a St. Valentine’s Day 
2. A committee on lights was appointed to 
scuss the installation of electric lights in the 
arious rooms of the schoolhouse, 


Encouraged by the enthusiastic nation- 
wide response to the First National 
Summer School, in 1924, the administra- 
tion is offering a second summer of op- 
portunity in 1925, with a varied program 
of courses and faculty of educators 
peerless in their fields. Graduate or 
undergraduate courses for term of 6 
weeks or full quarter. 


Follow these masters to this cool mountain retreat, 
where study is varied with recreation that takes 
you to famed scenic places and campus play di- 
rected by celebrated experts. The Utah Agricul- 
tural College is fully standardized and accredited. 


Special Faculty, June 15 to July 25 


Allee, Zoology, University of 
Chicago; Binzel, Child Psy- 
chology, Columbia; Boyle, Agr. 
Economics, Cornell; Carver, 
Economics, Harvard (quarter) ; 
Cowles, Botany, University of 
Chicago; Dykema, Music, Co- 
umbia (one week); Ellwood, 
Sociology, University of Mis- 
souri (quarter); Franzen, Psy- 
chology, University of Califor- 
nia; Geister, Play and Games, 
Columbia (two weeks); Hin- 
man, Dancing, University of 
Chicago (two weeks); Kester, 
Accounting, Columbia; Kilpat- 
rick, Education, Columbia; 
Louderback, Geology, Univer- 
sity of California; Palmer, Na- 
ture Study, Cornell; Mrs. Pal- 
mer, Geology, Cornell; McCol- 


lum, Nutrition, Johns Hop- 
kins; Reseneau, Public Health, 
Harvard; Sedgewick, 
University of British Colum- 
bia; Shearer, Primary Meth- 
eds, Long Beach, Calif.; Tur- 
ner, History, Harvard; Walker, 
Efficiency Methods, Washburn 
Mfg. Co.; Dr. Widtsoe, Irriga- 
tion; Wilkerson, Home Fur- 
nishing and Costume Design, 
New York; Miss Moriarty, 
Health in the Schools, New 
York. 


Special Lectures : Edward How- 
ard Griggs, New York; Shai- 
ler Mathews, University of 
Chicago, Divinity School; E. 
A. Steiner, Grinnell, Iowa; A. 
E. Winship, Boston. 


Spend your vacation in “The Heart of 
the Rockies.” Living inexpensive. Use 
vacation rates, routing via Yellowstone, if 
desired, with stopover for summer school. 


Ist Term: June 15 to July 25. 


2d Term: July 27 to Aug. 29. 


Register June 12 or 13: Tuition Fee: $25 for Ist term, $35 for 


quarter, 


Write for Catalog 
Utah Agricultural 
Vlege 


in the heart of t 
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IF ITS FLOWERS, CONSULT MR. BURBANK 
For DIPLOMAS write Ames and Rollinson, New York City, who have been rendering a 
diploma service for 56 years that cannot be surpassed—Established 1869 and still serving 
private schools, colleges and school boards. Tell us your needs, whether one or a thou- 
sand—Ames and Rollinson, Designers, Engravers, Printers—206 Broadway, New York 


City, N. Y. 


3rd Edition 
PRINCIPLES OF. HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


By £. Huntington of Yale University and the 
late S. W. Cushing. This is a new edition con- 
taining new maps and recent developments. 
The former editions have been used in 350 
colleges and schools. 430 pages. 6 by 9. 118 
figures. $3.00. 


HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS 
By W. J. Whitman, Massachusett’s State Nor- 
mal School, Salem. This is a textbook in 
physics for girls. It covers the principles of 
physics, applications being made to the 
household and daily life. 437 pages. 5% by 
7%. 329 figures. $1.90. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Consolidated With 


8812-14-16 Maple Avenue 


The T. V. Allen Company 


—- 


Los Angeles, California 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private—Elementary, Secondary, Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Territory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 


Rooms 35-38 


J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 


2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


BLACKBOARD! 


Permaroc Blackboard should not be con- 
fused with others. It is built on entirely a 
different principle and is distinctly in a class 
by itself. 

The surface is absolutely free from cloudy 
effects, streaks, spider checks, or hard and 
soft spots. 


The surface wears indefinitely, and, for writ- 
ing qualities has no equal. Chalk marks can 
be smoothly, quickly, perfectly and plainly 
made, and characters are distinguishable 
from any angle without strain on the eyes, 
and yet can be easily erased. 

And best of all, it is reasonable, too. 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR LIBRARY BUREAU 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, BANK & OFFICE FURNITURE 
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SUMMER EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 154) 


tours, summer recreational centers, every 
conceivable type and kind of educational 
enterprise now has a vigorous and worthy 
summer program. We are learning to 
send our boys and girls back to kindly 
Mother Nature, not by exploiting them 
in stultifying labor, but through camps, 
hikes, mountaineering, cruises and “many 
adventures”. The modern American 
public-school teacher uses her precious 
summer months for mental growth, phy- 
sical recreation and_ spiritual uplift. 
Education is a great summer crop in 
America. V. Mac C. 


LOW PRICED TEACHER TOURS TO EUROPE 
22 days in Europe for $252.15; 28 days for $344.90; 40 
days for $365.85; 68 days for $530.55. These prices in- 
clude steamer from New York and return, with all trans- 
portation, bus, baggage and guide expenditures in 
Europe. 

Write for folders giving full details of all tours. 

KATHARINE F. ZENER 
Box 1337, Stanford University, California 


and up 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful infor- 

mation apply to 460 Market St., 

San Francisco, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 











pros 


OPAQUE 


= . 
ener = a 


| PROJECTION | 


This remarkable equipment has been pro- 
nounced “THE MOST IMPORTANT CON. jj 
TRIBUTION TO VISUAL EDUCATION!” jf 
The illustration (from photograph) shows jj 
the new Trans-Lux OPAQUE Projector in 

actual use. The picture shown upon the jj 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen No. 2 } 


size (30x36 inches) is the projected image | 


POST CARD 


Any OPAQUE material, a photograph book 
page, diagram, hand writing, etc., either in |f 
BLACK AND WHITE or in COLOR may be jf 
shown in artificial light or in DAYLIGHT. jf 


Cut out and mail today! 
8. E. N. 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


36 West 44th St., New York 


Send me complete illustrated folder: 
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The Festival of Proserpina tion of 
i; The capture of Proserpina by Pluto—and the joy of awakening earth at is not Pp 
; her return. | co to 
E In the Woods of Domremy war T 
: The story of Joan. of Arc, so simple that any group can put it on; so ff —. 
e dramatic that it thrills any audience. jm million: 
es THE WOMANS PRESS jm alarm | 
ry 600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. were 3 
when t 
that Ci 
For any book published by puplishers advertising on pages 189, 191, 192 and 200 conscrij 
of this issue write to should 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California Calav 
‘ ed to 
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re JUNE 2 SUMMER O.A.C. SESSION JULY 31 4 from $ 
Us KNUTE ROCKNE AT O. A. C. i Coun 
Fi Learn Rockne’s System in the summer School for Athletic Coaches, featuring also jj recomn 
yi Karl Heckrich, of the Minneapolis Athletic Club, and the head coaches, including two {jf The st 
‘ Olympic champions, in Football, Baseball, Basketball, Wrestling, and Swimming. An [J that it 
: unusual opportunity for high school men at no advance in fees. fm mon se 
b nts 
HOME ECONOMICS Saal 
Of one California teacher the Bulletin of the California Home Economics Association last October reported that by his 
she “attended Summer Session at O. A. C., which gave her so many new ideas that she came home and reconstructed y 
her entira course of study.” standa: 
Ge to Summer School where unsurpassed work is given in model laboratories under conditions that are uncrowded, interes 
quiet, and restful. Students can finish to be present at the opening of the National Convention. i in his 
y. Registration fee of $10.00 admits to all courses | ee 
Address Director of the Summer Session Hi uate. 1 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE lim =16-yea 
Corvallis, Oregon @ ard, tt 
and en 
rather 
eighth 
young 
to the 
ELECTRICITY IN THE MOTOR CAR anil 
school. 
Pee of —_ aoa a brought out by & North East Electric “In ¢ 
pany to explain the electrical system in the automobile. These a 
films demonstrate csiiphically the elementary principles of operation of the Sat 
Electric Generator, Starting Motor and Ignition through a unique combina- : 
tion of animated diagrams, sectional views and glimpses of the units in use ee 
in every class of automotive service. indivic 
The subjects covered by this series are available in sets of 1 or 2 ‘reels and = 
are furnished on full width non-inflammable stock. my © 
der 
Folder “‘D”, giving detailed arrangement of the subjects and containing a all 
booking coupon, is available upon request. 
These films are distributed at no charge except for transportation. The 
fa) North East Service Inc., 941 Geary Street, San Francisco, has a supply of film Metho 
Be folders and a set of North East films for distribution to those along the which 
: Pacific Coast. that t 
& Educa 
@ . : 
fs North East Evecrric Ca, oe a 
=” ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A, Journ: 
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The Service Veterans of the United States, a 
patriotic organization, in their official declara- 
tion of principles, state that any business that 
is not profitable soon ceases to exist. A forward 
step toward peace is to take all profit out of 
war. They observe that there were about 7,000 
millionaires in the United States when the War 
alarm rang around the world, and that there 
were 30,000 millionaires in the United States 
when the Armistice was signed. They demand 
that Congress pass a law providing for -the 
conscription of money as well as fighting men 
should there be another war. 


Calaveras County grand jury has recommend- 
ed to their leygisiatu.s that the salary of tue 
county superintendent of schools be increased 
from $2000 to $2500 per year. 

County Superintendent Chas. F. Schwoerer is 
recommending a plan of school consolidation. 
The grand jury has approved the plan and urges 
that it be made effective. A p. ogressive and cuin- 
mon sense technique for graduation for the ele- 
mentary schools has also been developed and 
made operative by Supt. Schwoerer. Graduation, 
by his plan, is based upon,—teacher’s judgment; 
standard tests; county board tests. “The best 
interests of each pupil,” states Supt. Schwoerer 
in his bulletin, “will be the ruling principle in 
determining whether or not a pupil shouid g ad- 
uate. It may be to the best interest of a certain 
16-year-old boy who possibly is not up to stand- 
ard, that he be allowed to go to high school 
and enjoy the association of boys of his own age 
rather than that he be compelled to retake tne 
eighth grade with classmates several years 
younger than he. On the other hand, it may be 
to the best interest of a physically and socially 
immature 12-year old just on the line in his sub- 


jects that he stay another year in the elementary 
school. 


“In other words, the physical age, educational 
age, and social age of a child should be care- 
fully considered in passing judgment. In every 
case, however, each pupil must be considered 
individually and apart from every other pupil. 
Standards and systems must give the right of 
way to the individual.” This is the best kind of 
modern educational thought and practice, and 
merits the highest praise. 

The National Conference on Educational 
Method is anxious to increase its membership, 
which now numbers 470 members. It may be 
that there are subscribers to the “Journal of 
Educational Method” who do not know that the 
subscription fee both pays for the Journal and 
for membership in the National Conference. A 
Journal subscription, however, does not auto- 
matically make the subscriber a member of the 
National Conference. The subscriber becomes 
a member of the National Conference by making 
it known that he wishes to be such a member. 
Becoming a member of the National Conference 
has the effect of transferring $1.00 of the Journal 
subscription fee to the National Conference. 


to Europe ~ 


Steam packet 


‘Since 1839 the Royal Mail 
has been the “comfort 
route” in ocean travel. 
The famous “O” cabin 
steamers offer every lux- 
ury, every pleasure—Ball- 
room, Gym, etc., at sur- 
prisingly low rates. Cabin 
and Tourist class. Weekly 
sailings from New York. 
Write or call. 


THE 
ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY 


570 Market Street 
Sutter 4632 


Tell Folks 
that 


in Oakland, California 


this is the oldest and larg- 
est bank serving this rapid- 
ly growing, industrial city. 


“WW 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


Twelfth and Broadway 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


563-325 
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Coo 
eas, 


A TOUR DE LUXE 


ALASKA 


Leaving San Francisco June 
13th, returning July 9th. All 
inclusive, $450. For further 
particulars and reservations 


apply 
THOS. COOK & SON 
128 Sutter St. 
Phone Kearny 3512 


An irrevocable $25,000 trust fund in honor of 
his mother and to be devoted to the help of 
needy and retired teachers of the San Francisco 
public schools, has been created by A. P. Gian- 
nini, of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco. Gian- 
nini expresses the hope that the gift may be 
but the fore-runner of similar donations for 
needy teachers who, he says, “may not be in 
a position in their declining years to enjoy the 
ordinary comforts of life.” The trust will be 
principally devoted to the annuitants of the 
school department who may be dependent upon 
the meager pensions that they receive. 


A home for aged teachers is being promoted 
by Miss Olive M. Jones. Miss Jones in a home 
bulletin, narrates many pitiful cases of super- 
annuated, lonely, retired teachers. A series of 
attractive and well-managed homes, throughout 
the nation, would be a God-send to thousands 
of aged teachers, 


Richard A. Searing, secretary of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association for more than a 
quarter of a century, has Ween re-elected by a 
unanimous vote. During his period of service 
the membership has increased from 573 to 30,000, 
and the budget from $4,000 to $47,000. 


Stanley D. Hastings has joined the staff of the 
American Book Company in San Francisco. In 
his field work for the company he will give 
special attention io the Bay Region. Mr. Hast- 
ings is.a graduate of Haverford College and en- 
ters the California field splendidly equipped for 
the work. 


ROLLER NUT ‘étine VISES 


are giving satisfaction in school shops 
everywhere. 
Simple, strong 
and refined in 
construction. 
ABERNATHY 
Vise & Tool Ce. 
2842 West 26th 
Chieago, Il. 


Do ‘Not Be Duped 
There ls Only One 


Write for detailed booklet 
in colors on the subject 


to date, are announced in a U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation circular on higher education, No. 29. No 
election is made in California this year. Mr. F. 
P. Griffiths, Balfour Building, San Francisco, is 
the California repository of information, to 
whom applications and queries should be ad- 
dressed. 


The most potentially dangerous person for any 
school system is the able citizen who imagines. 
guesses or fears what is going on in it, but does 
not know.—Carter Alexander, Teachers College. 


“The essential fact,” declares the recently dis- 
missed and re-appointed Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, “is that I have resisted the 
repeated efforts of the governor’—in political 
attempts to force appointments and removals, 
in violation of the Kansas statutes. 


World Federation of Educational Associations 
meets in Edinburgh, Scotland, this summer, July 
20-28. An invitation has been sent by the officers 
of the association to ministers of education in 
all countries and to educators generally, to at- 
tend the coming meeting. Educational associa- 
tions of nation-wide scope are invited to join 
the federation. The federation seeks to promote 
international understanding and to bring the 
peoples of the earth together on the common 
ground of education in a greater bond of brother- 
hood to the end that, justice and good will may 
prevail. 
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The Public School Music Bulletin is a new 
journal, published nine times a year, in Los An- 
geles, California. The editors are Emma M. 
Bartlett and Annie Marie Clarke Ostrander. It 
espouses adequate musical opportunity and en- 
couragement for every child through his entire 
school career. It champions the recognition of 
School Music as an esential factor in the mental, 
moral, and cultural developments of youth and 
as an aid to good citizenship. The make-up and 
textual material are excellent, and the new 
journal has a vitality—important field. Music 
is basic in education and in life. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 
has branches in 16 states and cities. California 
is prominent among these, and has two branches, 
—northern California,—secretary, Granville E. 
Thomas, 12390 Oxford St., Berkeley; southern 
California—secretary, Eliza R. Pendry, Le Conte 
Junior High School, Hollywood. 


A directory of California secondary school is 
being issued by the state board of education. 
It is free to high school principals, city and 
county superintendents, and a few other offi- 
cials. To all others a charge of $2.00 per copy 
will be made. 


Teachers of English in the San Joaquin Valley 
met at Fresno January 24 and organized a 
branch of the State Association of Teachers of 
English. The initial membership is about fifty 
with every prospect. of a rapid and steady in- 
crease. The following officers were elected: 

President—G. M. Klingnes, Vice-Principal Ker- 
man High School, 

Vice-President—F. A. Bessett, Principal Fow- 
ler Grammar School. 

Recording Secretary—Miss 
Teacher, High School, Fresno. 

Correspendence Secretary - Treasurer — Mr. 
Lundkvist, Fowler High School. 

The following have been appointed chairmen 
of standing committees: Program—F. A. Bas- 
sett, Fowler Grammar Schools. Research—Miss 
Wear, Fresno State College. Legislative—Miss 
Susie B. Rabourn, Fresno High School. 


Ruth Shilling, 


Foster children are the subject of a note- 
worthy survey. The Commonwealth Fund of 
New York has granted $15,000 for a study of 
foster children by Louis M. Terman, Stanford 
University, and Frank W. Freeman, University 
of Chicago. Dr. Terman will make a compara- 
tive study of foster children and their foster 
parents. Dr. Freeman will make a comparison 
between foster children and their brothers and 
sisters, to determine whether the advantages 
which foster children receive enable them to 
make a higher score on mental tests. 


AVOID CRACKED LIPS 


Massage gently with 
protective, healing 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 


Baco BATIK # £Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel 
Post. A wide assortment of highly con- 
centrated colors covering every require- 
ment. Used generally by artists and com- 
mercial houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 


452 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Department 10 


RIVERDALE SEMINARY 
Boarding and Country 
Day School 
Riverdale - on - Hudson 
New York 
Riverdale Seminary: A boarding and 
country day school for girls 5 to 16 years 
of age, is located in the best residential 
part of Riverdale-on-Hudson, in the open 
country but accessible to the advan- 
tages of New York City. Kindergarten 
through college preparatory, usic, 
French and Dancing. Special attention is 
given to home life and the personal de- 
velopment of each girl. 
Address Principal 
Riverdale Seminary. 


faa | 
PCCCELCH 


2,3,4 aaa go vee and buy 
6 Printer’s measure 
8 Article 
10 Tellurium (symbol) 
11 A deep, loud cry 
13 Part of_a fishhook 
15 A Japanese coin 
17 Possesses 
18 Exists 
19 A thing (Latin) 
21 Pronoun 
22 To affirm (obs.) 
25 Made of oat grain 
26 A portion of a curved line 23 A wrongful act in civil law 
27 Letter of Greek alphabet 24 A person opposed to 
29 What Webster’s New Inter- 26 Gold (symbol) 
national Dictionary is 283 Preposition 
x Suggestion: Use colored pencil for letters in these spaces 


A correct solution will be supplied 
on application to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


1 The aan mle of dictionary’ 
publishers in the U. S. 
8 An expression of inquiry 
6 The greatest American lexi- 
cographer (surname) 
7 Not dry 
8 Initials of an American 
president 
9 Erbium (symbol) 
10 A characteristic 
12 Article 
14 Exclamation 
16 Most excellent 
19 Extend 
20 Guide 
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The Sacramento School Department has an ad- 
ministration building wherein are centered all 
activities of the Department. The physical de- 
velopment department, with its school physician, 
three nurses, dentist, and dental hygienist, has 
its office in the building. Therein, are the vari- 
ous offices of the supervisors of physical educa- 
tion, manual training, kindergarten, music. do- 
mestic training, and drawing, also the office of 
the attendance department. The Parent-Teachers’ 
Association has its headquarters there. Suites of 
rooms are provided for the superintendent and 
his educational force, and for the business man- 
ager and his force. The commissioners of edu- 
cation also have rooms in which they meet. A 
storeroom for supplies and books is on the lot. 
The building concentrates school activities and 
meets a long-felt want. 


The Day Nursery Bulletin made its first ap- 
pearance this winter and is issued monthly. Its 
aim is “to distribute information from nurseries 
which have reached a high standard, and to 
give advice and instruction to nurseries just 
opened and to the established ones which have 
not yet reached high standards owing to adverse 
circumstances.” Published under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Day Nurseries, 
105 East 22nd St., New York City. 


The New York City newly-adopted sabbatical 
leave plan has been severely attacked by the 
Teachers’ Interest Organization, which opposes 
the plan by which salary of substitutes is de- 
ducted from salary of the teacher on leave, while 
no similar provision is made for the super- 
visors. This shows partiality in favor of the 
supervisory staff, states the organization, and 
makes the entire plan a “joke, 

The organization approved the five-year re- 
tirement bill now before the State legislature, 
which provides that teachers retire on the aver- 
age salary of the last five years, instead of the 
last ten years, since the salaries have been in- 
creased during the last five years. Approval 
was also voted to the bill which allows retire- 
ment after thirty years of service, instead of 
thirty-five. ss 


Arizona is apportioning, this year, about $29 
per capita, on the basis of attendance, to the 
schools of the state. 


ANTED 


Progress made in the control of diphtheria 
during the last twenty years through the use 
of antitoxin and of Schick testing has been 
remarkable. In the period immediately follow- 
ing the general introduction of antitoxin in the 
treatment of the disease, 1894 to 1905, the death 
rate in 23 American cities declined at a rate of 
10.4 per cent per year. In 1918, however, the 
new era of Schick testing and the administra- 
tion of toxinantitoxin began, and with it there 
set in a further acceleration in the rate of fall 
of the diphtheria death rate. During the period 
1918 to 1923, the diphtheria rate fell on the aver- 
age of 10.3 per cent per year. This is the same 
rate of fall which was observed in the twelve 
years following the widespread adoption of Von 
Behring’s antitoxin. During the past six years 
the death rate has declined almost by uniform 
annual decrements. And, if the prevailing rate 
of fall continues in the immediate future, we 
may expect a negligible diphtheria death rate 
in the year 1930. 


Physical disability of pupils in California is 
decreasing. The problem of excuses from 
physical education on account of physical dis- 
ability is gradually solving itself. At the pres- 
ent time only 1.5 per cent of pupils are excused 
for this cause, nevertheless frequent inquiries 
indicate that the State Board ruling regarding 
this matter is not generally understood. The 
ruling which is in force at the present time is 
as follows: 2 

“Students excused from physical training ac- 
tivities, or from other minimum requirements 
set up by the State Board of Education for more 
than a temporary period, on account of general 
organic, or nervous weakness, shall be limited 
to a program of not to exceed twenty periods 
per week of recitation, or their equivalent, dur- 
ing such period of exemption, unless in the 
opinion of the regularly established school 
health department of the school district, such 
limitations are not essential to conserve the 
health of such students.”—Dr. Herbert R. Stolz. 


The Texas School Survey ordered by the state 
legislature in 1923, is completed and first copies 
of the report are now being revised, prior to 
release. Six or more volumes will house the 
findings. Dr. George A. Works, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was director of the Survey. 


Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organiza- 
tion, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These 


positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 To $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions 
will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education, experience, date when your 
school closes and number of weeks you can work in your first letter. 


Address Dept. S. D. 5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg,, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Spanish language is being: “taken” by 
myriads of American high school students, os- 
tensibly because it will be useful in the future 
closer relations of this country with Mexico and 
the rest of Latin-America, At least, this is the 
fiction; and it may be the real reason, in the 
minds of parents and of some teachers. But not 
to the pupils! Few have any plans of engaging 
in business in Latin-America. Some foreign lan- 
guage is “required” and: Spanish is notoriously 
easy. French is next-easiest, and so is next in 
popularity. Latin is hard, if you really learn it. 
But the “small Latin” which is so popular now 
is not beyond the mental continuity of ‘the jazz 
age. Parents demand it, because in their gener- 
ation it was the hall-mark of educational gen- 
tility. That is all. Spanish is a great, a beauti- 
ful, a noble and a useful language. But do ‘not 
flatter yourselves that this is what high school 
students find in it. All they need to know is 
that it is “easy.”—Stockton Record. 


Great significance attaches to a recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma to the 
effect that the burden of education rests upon 
the state rather than upon the rural community. 
Teachers in some districts are poorly paid and 
schools are kept open less than the maximum 
period because of the fact that property is 
evaluated too far below its actual worth or taxes 
are assessed at too low rates. No child should 
lack opportunity for education on account of 
being obliged to go to school in a district in 
which the people are not alive to the importance 
of education. No doubt the Oklahoma decision 
will have great influence in accelerating the 
movement now general for equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. California took the lead 
with her far-sighted Amendment Sixteen. 


We assert as a fundamental truth that the 
teaching service rendered on each successive 
level of the school course of twelve years re- 
quires equal,—though not necessarily the saame,— 
ability and knowledge, is equally valuable to the 
community, and, therefore, should receive equal 
regard where teacher-qualifications are the 
same.—Denver Classroom Teachers’ Association, 
Denver, Colorado. 


The cost of women’s clothing has increased 
17% less than has that of men, since 1914, ac- 
cording to official figures of the National Con- 
ference Board. The average advance in the cost 
of a year’s allowance of clothing, from 1914 to 
1924, was 81 per cent for men and a little more 
than 64 per cent for women. 


A Council for the development of education 
and for vocational guidance has just been or- 
ganized in Portugal. Among the duties of the 
council are the organization and supervision of 
a system of scholarships, vocational guidance 
and placement work, the encouragement of re- 
Search, and the publication of results, creation 
and administration of museums and teachers’ 
institutes, and the submission to the govern- 
ment of information on subjects connected with 
education. The council is to be composed of 21 
members, of whom 7 are appointed by the gov- 
ernment. 
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YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


Should be selected from our free 96-page 
Catalog of Plays, Pageants, Songs, Operet- 
tas, Minstrel Material, Monologs and Com- 
mencement Entertainments. 

“The House That Helps” 
THE ELDRIDGE 
EN TAINMENT HOUSE 
Denver, Cols., 922 So. Ogden St., Dept. P 
Also, Franklin, Ohio 


STUDY While Teaching 


AT become moreefficient thr 
courses in ar 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 

courses in education like “Genetic 
Psychology,’’*‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
* Ne brag mg ning = Super- 
vision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in 
Schools,” “The salor Eligh School Movement. 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 


i ives over 450 courses by which 
coment credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


97 Ellis Hall 


Instruction 
Purposes 


The L. C. Smith typewrite. pr cially 
adapted for purposes of instruction be- 
cause of its sturdiness and because of the 
mechanical construction which enables 
the operator to use the same machine for 
sO many purposes. 

The fact that a decimal tabulator is 
built into every machine gives the oppor- 
tunity to instruct in billing and tabulating 
at no extra expense. 

We have a special service for schools 
where typewriting is taught. For infor- 
mation address 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Factory and Executive Offices, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
432 Market St. San Francisco 


217. Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles 





Here are five cancer axioms that every one 
should know: 1. After the age of 35, one out 
of every eight women and one out of every 
eleven men die of cancer. 2. Cancer is at first 
local and permanently curable by operation, 
3. Cancer nearly always gives some indication 
of its presence while in this state. 4. In at least 
four-fifths of cases cancer begins in regions ac- 
cessible to surgery. 5. The majority of cancer 
deaths are due to delay and are unnecessary. 

Repeal of the state equal-pay law for men and 
women teachers is demanded by the Associated 
School Boards and Trustees of New York State. 
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Now... From Ocean to Ocean. 


eo 


a stream of written approval 


AILY more and more men and women .. . leading 
educators everywhere . . . realize how very much 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia contributes to the 


classroom. When Compton’s was first Seer recog- 


nition was immediate. Off the press but ninety days, 
and letters of commendation literally poured into our 
offices. Now... three years later... the tide has swelled 
into a nation-wide enthusiasm . . . the like of which no 
other reference work has ever known. 


From prominent members 
of the N. E. A. 


Spontaneously leading members of 
the N. E. A. wrote us their unquali- 
fied approval. Bound .. . their let- 
ters would make a mighty volume 
of magnificent praise. William Bishop 
Owen said in part: “... modern, 
simple, clear, readily intelligible, 
accurate, reliable, attractive, stimu- 
lating and informing.” William C. 
Bagley of Columbia called Comp- 
ton’s...“an object-lesson for all 
who teach, write or make books.” 
And thus, outstanding leaders of 
educational thought—both here and abroad—have ex- 
pressed their great esteem for this modern encyclopedia. 


And the teacher on the “firing line’”’ 


Thousands of teachers too . . . men and women who use 


interesting.”” 


It Has No Rival 


“A somewhat critical examination of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia con- 
vinces me that it is a most valuable pub- 
lication, especially adapted to the use of 
pupils inthe higher grammar grades and 
in high school. As a practical encyclo- 
pedia for young people, it has no rival. 
It is accurate, reliable and exceptionally 


Head of the Department of Education, 
Graduate School, Yale University. 


Compton’s almost daily in the classroom... have 
penned their praise of this encyclopedia. They tell us 
what it means to them... how it serves and stimu- 
lates in the schoolroom . . . on the “firing line.” 


Sales are final testimony 
Compton’s sales are record-breaking. Today Compton’s 
has the widest distribution of any publication of its 
type. Steadily increasing popularity 
is final testimony as to Compton’s 
worth. Probably your school is one 
of thousands which employ its fertile 
volumes. Possibly you own a set 
yourself. If not ... add Compton’s 
multi-advantages to your equipment 
now. Its pages will serve you always 
... will help you daily. 


Send for Sample Pages and 
new book of PRACTICAL 
PROBLEM-PROJECTS 


This remarkable book—112 pages, 
over 40 projects for grades 4 to 9 in- 
clusive, completely worked out and 
illustrated, the most comprehensive and practical book of 
projects yet published, will be sent, together with sample 
pages of the Encyclopedia. Send us merely the cost of 
wrapping and mailing—20c. Wrap two dimes in heavy paper 
. +. or stamps will be acceptable. Address Department 19. 


F. E. Compton & Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 volumes * 4400 pages « More than 8000 halftone illustrations 
Should be in Every Classroom 
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